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Rust and Corrosion Resisting 


GALVANIZED EAVES TROUGHS 


AND 


CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 









CLARK-SMITH 
GALVANIZED EAVES TROUGH 


and 


CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 





are made of Keystone Copper Bearing Steel, one of the 
most effective rust and corrosion resisting metals known. 
These eaves troughs and conductor pipes are practically un- 
affected by atmospheric conditions, being exceptionally 
strong and durable, and retaining their original qualities 
after years and years of service. Despite having this sturdy 
construction, they cost no more than ordinary types and 
therefore make a much wiser investment. 







Let us tell you in detail of their merits. Write tous today. 


CLARK-SMITH 


HARDWARE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 
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We Will Tell You Why There Is A Big Demand For 


IMPERIAL warw ain FuRNAces 


§ 








{{ It is because they are All-Steel. The 
body is rolled f10m a single plate of steel, ° 
securely riveted together in one place 
only. 

{Absolutely gas and dust tight. 


{| No asbestos packing used. 


{ Will radiate more heat than either 
cast or wrot iron warm air heaters. 


{| Dealers, you must supply the ever 
increasing demand for All-Steel warm air 
heaters. Then why not give your trade 
the best? IMPERIAL ALL-STEEL 
WARM AIR FURNACES will get busi- 
ness for you and the satisfaction they 
give will keep it. 

{| Write to day for complete information 
and new illustrated circulars. 


IMPERIAL FURNACE CO. 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


JUST AS IMPORTANT |. 


to ventilate school rooms as to heat them 


Parents and school officials are realizing that it is just as necessary to ventilate 
school rooms as to heat them—it is plainly evident that foul and vitiated air should 
not be reheated and breathed again and again, but should be passed out of the room 


through a ventilator. 
EATER 

















THE FRONT RANK SCHOOL H 


ry 





has been designed especially to meet the 
requirements of up-to-date schools. It is 
a simple apparatus, easily controlled, and 
changes the air several timesan hour. The 
inside air is shut off by turning the damper 
in the cold air duct, and the entire supply 
comes directly from outdoors. The smoke 
pipe passes through the center of vent pipe, 
making it a never-failing, positive ventilator 
















Write us for further particulars 


Haynes - Langenberg 
Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


EWE Pein me 


Front Rank | 
School Heater 
and Ventilator 
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IN MANY retail hardware stores the month of July 
marks the taking of the semi-annual inventory. 

What Does When the records of this inventory 

Your are compiled they should show a mate- 
Inventory rial increase in profits—represented not 
Show? only in a larger stock on hand, because 
of the higher prices which it has been necessary to 
pay for practically every item classed as hardware, 
but especially in a larger cash balance in the bank, 
for the season through which we have just passed 
has been an active one, and business has been brisk in 
almost every section of the United States. 

It goes without saying that the great bulk of the 
business has come to those stores the owners of 
which were wise enough to go out after business in 
a vigorous manner, having first prepared themselves 
to serve the people in their communities by laying in 
supplies, in reasonable quantities, of such classes of 
hardware as their trade could be expected to call for. 

It is also obvious that those retail hardware dealers 
who were wise enough to follow the advice of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, to mark up the selling prices on 
their entire stock in accordance with the greatly ad- 
vanced wholesale costs, will be the ones to show the 
best results in the shape of actual cash profits de- 
posited to their credit in the banks with which they do 
business. 

In connection with the inventory which will be 
taken in many retail hardware stores during the 
month of July, it may be well to point out some of 
the more important features which should be kept in 
mind: 

So far as is practical—and it is practical in almost 
every retail hardware store that sells over $10,000 
worth in a year—every department should be kept 
separate, in order that guesswork may be avoided. In 
altogether too many instances stocks of some lines are 
far too large in proportion to the amount of sales, and 
the only way this can be demonstrated is by keeping 
the lines, or departments, separate in the inventory 
and then comparing them with the purchase bills dur- 
ing the season and the stocks on hand at the previous 
inventory. If the sales checks are dissected by the 
cashier, so that each item is kept track of, there is 
another means of comparison which is probably even 
more striking, and this is not at all a difficult nor costly 
work. In fact, many stores in which the salespeople 
sell in all departments, using only one salesbook, 
have this dissecting done every night in less than an 
hour—and then the owner of the store knows what 
he is doing. 


There is no greater drag on the progress of any 
business than that of “dead stock,” and the only way 
to guard against this is by knowing, definitely, how the 
sales in any department or any line compare with the 
stock. 

Another important function of the inventory is to 
rout out the shopworn, unseasonable and out-of-date 
items, so that they may be disposed of by offering 
them at specially low prices. Generally speaking, it 
is poor policy to “carry over” any article from one 
even if part of the 





season to another if it can be sold 
profit margin may have to be sacrificed. 








ONE OF THE large wholesale houses which has up 

to the present time been regarded as a champion of 

right principles in merchandising, for 

Poor Advice some reason or other has seen fit to 

see throw off the mask and has come out as 

an opponent of the Stephens-Ashurst 

Bill to Regulate Maintenance of Resale Prices, which 

has been endorsed by practically every bona-fide or- 
ganization of retailers. 

In a circular recently issued by Marshall Field and 
Company, the big concern which: operates a wholesale 
house and a retail department store in Chicago, at- 
tempts to justify its opposition to this bill, but the 
statements made in the circular are so full of obvious 
misinformation or worse that AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND Harpware Recorp feels in duty bound to call 
attention to some of the glaring misstatements, in or- 
der that such of our subscribers who may have re- 
ceived and read the circular may not be misled into 
the same utterly false position which this great con- 
cern now occupies with regard to the Stephens- 
Ashurst Bill. ; 

In the first place, the principle of Resale Price 
Maintenance has never been declared illegal by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, none of the 
decisions rendered by this, the highest legal author- 
ity of this country on this matter containing anything 
which by any sort of imagination can be interpreted 
as a prohibition of Price Maintenance, but simply con- 
fining themselves to the question of legality of the 
method used to maintain resale prices. 

Secondly, the Field letter says: “Price Mainte- 
nance would always make him (the consumer) pay 
the highest price.” There is nothing in the Stephens- 
Ashurst Bill by which the consumer can be compelled 
to pay anything for any article unless he wants to buy 
it, and it would seem nothing more than reasonable 
than that the manufacturer who makes his profit by 
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the wide distribution of his product will use common 
sense in so pricing his trademarked product that it 
will compare favorably with other similar articles— 
“just as good”—and thus tend to cause the widest 
possible distribution for that article. In other words, 
open competition with the “just-as-good” articles 
necessarily forces the retail price down on the trade- 
marked article, and it is not this free competition 
which it is intended to prevent, but the unfair com- 
petition which cuts the price on a well known article 
the real value of which is known because of the trade- 
mark which it bears and then arbitrarily raises the 
price on some article-—-often by 100 percent—the 
value of which cannot be known to the customer be- 
cause it does not bear a trademark with which he is 
familiar. 

It is easy to understand that a concern like 
Marshall Field and Company which distributes im- 
mense quantities of “Private Brand” merchandise 
should be opposed to a bill which will give protection 
to the article bearing a well known trademark of a 
reliable manufacturer, but that this concern which was 
founded by a man whose standards of merchandising 
have for years been the model, should have resorted 
to subterfuges like those cited in the foregoing in 
order to bolster up a weak case is to be regretted. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD sin- 
cerely trusts that if the circular which has been issued 
by Marshall Field and Company, and to which refer- 
ence has been made here, should be received by any of 
our subscribers, they will consign it to the waste 
basket as a sample of very poor advice, and that 
they will again make known to their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress at Washington 
that the Stephens-Ashurst Bill must be. passed and 
enacted into law before Congress adjourns. The im- 
portance of this measure is greater to the average 
retailer than the question as to whether Wilson or 
Hughes is to be our next President of the United 
States. 








THERE Is AN old legend told of Philip, King of 
Macedonia, father of Alexander the Great, the con- 
queror of Greece and Egypt, that in a 
Self-Training }attle King Philip was wounded in the 

Necessary 

to Success, ©Y& by an arrow and that when the 

arrow was extracted it was found that 
on it had been inscribed the words: “For Philip’s 
eye.” That archer had trained himself to hit what he 
was aiming at. 

There may be no historical foundation for this 
legend, but whether or not, the lesson which it was 
meant to teach at that time is just as important today 
as it was then: That a person must train himself 
zealously for the work which he is to do if he expects 
to make any sort of success. 

Altogether too many young men and women are 
entering business life today without any kind of idea 
as to what they expect to make of themselves or with- 
out any sort of desire for making a success: All they 
have in mind is to make a living and a little more if 
possible. 

Abraham Lincoln was probably born in as lowly 
circumstances as any American, and yet he became 
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President of the greatest Republic in the world, but it 
was not an accident, for he applied himself from early 
boyhood until the last day of his life to do what was 
before him in the very best possible manner and 
equipped himself for rendering efficient service at all 
times. 

We are coming to appreciate the fact more and 
more that beyond the ordinary education obtained in 
our grammar and high schools something more is 
needed, and many large cities and smaller communi- 
ties local authorities, as well as the state govern- 
ments, are today providing opportunities for young 
men and women to obtain at least preliminary tech- 
nical and practical training in the particular trades or 
lines of endeavor in which they wish to engage after 
leaving school. 

It is also important to know in this connection that 
there is now before the United States Congress a bill 
which provides for Federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion. This measure is called the Smith-Hughes Bill 
and reference has been made to same upon several 
occasions by AMERICAN ARTISAN, it being urged each 
time that the business men of the country make known 
to the legislators at Washington their desire for hav- 
ing this bill become a law. 

While this idea, of course, is perfectly proper, it 
must be remembered that before any great good can 
be accomplished in this regard, there must be a greater 
appreciation on the part of the young people of the 
necessity for training themselves and applying them- 
selves with zeal for the work at hand, and this is 
something which must be inculcated in them, first 
in their homes, then in their class rooms and last but 
not least in the store, office or workshop where they 
seek and find employment. 

Without this spirit in our growing generation being 
made more prominent all the opportunities for special 
training will be of little avail. 








Nor sO VERY many years ago, retail hardware deal- 
ers—as well as other retailers—were averse to getting 
Senpenittes together and discuss their problems, be- 
Competition ©4tise each one regarded the other as a 

Benefits possible enemy who stood ready to take 
Public As Welladvantage of him at every oppor- 
As Business. tunity. Many of them were also im- 
pressed with the idea that by “running their own busi- 
ness” they would be more likely to get ahead—re- 
garding success to be a question of the survival of the 
fittest in its stone age sense. 

Within the past twenty-five years, however, a new 
spirit has come into existence and has made itself 
manifest in practically every field of trade and indus- 
try. Those who are in position to judge say that the 
movement fostered by this spirit will place merchan- 
dising on a far higher scale than has been the case up 
to the present time, and judging from the results 
which have already been accomplished through this 
spirit of cooperation, we may well expect an era of 
great progress in the science of merchandising. 

It is impossible for anyone who is at all fairminded 
to produce an example of genuine cooperation which 
has not benefited each individual cooperator and—far 
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more important—the entire community or branch of 
trade or industry affected. 

To be sure, we still have those who profess to be- 
lieve that by being independent and thus refusing to 
cooperate with their fellow business men they will 
have a better standing with those from whom their 
profits are to come, and who refer to those bound 
together in a cooperative movement as conspirators 
against the interest of the public. 

But in practically every instance it will be found 
that wherever cooperation has been given a fair trial, 
the results to the public have always been of greater 
benefit, and the general conditions in the community 
or trade affected by the cooperation have been mate- 
rially improved. 

Today cooperation among fellow business men is an 
accepted doctrine of efficiency and the man who re- 
fuses to cooperate with his fellow business men thereby 
stamps himself as one who is lacking in one of the 
essentials for true success: He may make a small 
success of his own business, but he will never achieve 
the heights of success which would have been his if 
he had been broad enough to join with his fellow busi- 
ness men to improve conditions in general and thereby 
increase his own success. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 








The man who “paddles his own canoe,” may have 
a certain degree of gratification over such success as 
he may achieve, but it isn’t likely to be much of a 
success, nor will he have much real pleasure in this 
life. For the greatest joy that anyone can have is in 
the knowledge that he has helped some one over the 
“hard spots” on life’s road. 

Just take the following lines to heart, you scoffer 
and non-believer in co-operation. I don’t know who 
wrote them, but they are true—every one of them: 


Help your neighbor kindly, 
Meeting day by day; 
Ease his heavy burdens, 
Cheer him on his way. 
Aid him in his business 
When with cares opprest— 
He profits most and surely 
Who serves mankind the best. 


oe 
bo 





ok * 

E. A. Wilson, of the American Hardware Dis- 
tributing Company, likes the Hardware Club of Chi- 
cage so well that he has his offices in the same build- 
ing; this makes it possible for him to have his lunch- 
eon without undue waiting and also to enjoy an occa- 
sional game of “Rotation” in the Billiard Room with 
Alderman Gnadt, the representative of Chicago retail 
hardware interests in the City Council. 

These two gentlemen, by the way, claim the cham- 
pionship in the Hardware Club league in this highly 
instructive.game; even “Andy” Dease has fallen be- 
fore their attacks. : 

Of course, it is too bad, but evidently some one 
who has seen Wilson go after the balls told how 
utterly without consideration he is when the game is 
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on; the other day while he was in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on his vacation, a wind storm came up and a 
chimney cap was blown off and fell into the street 


nearly hitting our friend. As he stood and locked at 
the chimney cap, a door was opened and a shrill, fe- 
male voice was heard yelling: 


“You jest leave dat dere cap alone. Don’t you try 
to carry it away. I’se a watching you.” 


>k > ok 


They tell a good story on the handsome Vice-presi- 
dent of the Hardware Club of Chicago. It seems 
that during one of his fishing trips he stopped at a 
small town one evening and having nothing better on 
hand attended a concert given at the town hall by 
local “‘talent.” 


A young girl was announced to sing the well known 
ballad entitled “Autumn.” Unfortunately, when ne- 
gotiating the first line, ““Ten thousand leaves are fall- 
ing,” ‘she found that she had started it at too high a 
key. There was the usual modified applause that 
comes when a singer breaks down, and in the pause 
that followed a deep voice was heard from the corner 
where our portly friend was sitting: “Start her at 
five thousand.” . 

ok ok kK 

A few years ago several concerns sprung up whose 
business it was to “kill the mail order houses.” Their 
particular “killer” was in the form of catalogs con- 
taining illustrations and descriptions of all sorts of 
merchandise, supposedly priced at least as low as sim- 
ilar goods could be bought for from the mail order 
houses. Their “game” was to sell a hundred or more 
of these catalogs—as many as the dealer could be in- 
duced to pay for—to those among the retailers who 
were foolish enough to swallow the “bait,” that with 
these catalogs in the hands of the consumers with a 
“mail order bug,” the retailer would get the business 
which otherwise would go to the mail order houses. 

One of the best stories of what is likely to happen 
to these “catalog distributors” appears in the current 
issue of “The Born Ranger” published by the Born 
Steel Range Company, Cleveland, and [| think it is 
good enough to pass along to my friends among the 
readers of AMERICAN ARTISAN none of whom, I trust, 
bit on that particular hook. Here it is: 


A Breezy Gink with Cheeks like a Cherub and Chin 
Whiskers like a Quince Habitated a Hardware store a 
Few Miles from Submarine Sea. He was a Patriotic In- 
dividual and His Favorite Epigram was “Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of the party.” 

Customers came into His Store with a Smile 
came out with a........... (deleted by censor). 

Every time a prospective buyer asked for something 
the Rosy Cheeked Gink just smiled and handed him or 
her a Brand New Catalog and told them he didn’t Have 
Just what they Wanted but he’d “Get It shortly.” Soon 
the Customers Became disgusted with the Tints and Car- 
toons on his Catalogs and answered the Alluring Proposi- 
tions Sent out By the Mail Order Houses. 

One day a Cluck blew in town with a Handbag and 
nothing Else. He Focused His optics on the “For Rent” 
sign of a space across from the Cherub. A week later 
“Open for Business” he walked over to the Cherub’s and 
got all his newest Catalogs and sent for everything in 
them and when they came He put Them In a Conspicu- 
ous place and put up a sign “No Catalogs for Sale.” 

At the End of six months, the Cluck took over the 
Cherub’s Space and Put in Another store while the 
Handbag—con- 


and 


Cherub hit the Ties with an Improvised 
taining Catalogs. 
Moral: 


Promises Are The Thieves of Business. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The stockholders of the Wisconsin Foundry and 
Steel Works at Cedar Grove, Wisconsin, at a special 
meeting Friday, July 7th,.decided by unanimous vote 
that the name of the Company be changed to the 
Cedar Grove Stove Company. 

-eoor 


PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN WILL 
HOLD MEMBERSHIP CONTEST TO 
INCREASE ROLL. 








According to the following letter, the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of Pennsylvania will conduct a 
contest for new members, beginning now and closing 
in December. Two prizes will be awarded to those 
who succeed in bringing in the two largest numbers 
of new members: 

DeaR FELLOW MEMBER: 

The importance of aggressiveness is unquestioned, 
and to attain any degree of success in the business 
world today it is absolutely essential. This same spirit 
is just as necessary in an organization if it intends to 
advance. Therefore, we presume you are interested in 
anything that will contribute to the greater success of 
the Stove Salesmen’s Association of Pennsylvania; 
thus we are letting you know of a plan we are about 
to undertake to increase its membership. 


This is to be done through a contest for new mem- 
bers, and of course, you are expected to enter same. 
It is to begin in July and closes in December. As an 
incentive the Association has offered two prizes, con- 
sisting of a ten and a five dollar gold piece, to be pre- 
sented the evening of our Annual Banquet to the two 
members who have proposed the largest number of 
new members during these six months. 

We are going to make this the most remarkable 
campaign ever attempted by the Association, and we 
ask you to join hands with us in this tremendous drive 
for new members. Let all our weapons be primed 
and ready for action, with our aim so true that results 
are sure to follow. 

Sincerely yours, 
James McGaw, 
Secretary. 
Philadelphia, July 15, 1916. 





ROCKWOOD STOVE WORKS ORGANIZED BY 
WELL KNOWN TENNESSEE BUSINESS 
MEN. 





The Rockwood Stove Works, Rockwood, Tennes- 
see, has been incorporated for $50,000, by Sewell 
Howard, Polk Tarwater, Harry Howard, S. D. Smith 
and T. L. Peterman, all of Rockwood. 

The Mascot Stove Works, Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
the owners of which have large holdings in the new 
Company, will furnish the patterns, and M. James, 


General Manager of the Mascot Stove Works, will 
also be General Manager of the Rockwood plant, 
which is to be located on Chamberlain street. build- 
ing operations have already begun. 


-e- 


PATENTS COMBINED GAS AND COAL RANGE. 





James A. Lansing, Scranton, Pennsylvania, assignor 
to the Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
—— ” has obtained United 
# States patent rights, 
under number 1,I9QI,- 
086, for a combined 
gas and coal range de- 
scribed herewith: In 
a combined gas and 
coal range, a_ coal 
combustion chamber, 
‘ an oven having upper 
and lower spaced bottom walls forming a flue for the 
circulation of gases from said coal combustion cham- 
ber, a flue passage connecting the space between said 
walls with the coal combustion chamber, a gas burner 
chamber within the space between said walls, said gas 
burner chamber composed of outer and inner flue 
members, the outer flue member bridging the space 
between the two bottom walls of the oven and the 
inner flue member having its upper end terminating 
below the upper bottom wall of the oven, both said 
flue members open at their upper and lower ends, 
openings in the upper and lower bottom walls of the 
oven adapted to register respectively with the open 
ends of the gas burner chamber, and a pair of con- 
nected cover plates adapted respectively to seat over 
the opening in the upper bottom wall of the oven and 
the upper end of said inner flue member. 





a2 

















HIGH GRADE ENAMEL FOR STOVE PIPES 
AND ALL SHEET IRON WORK. 


Stove pipes and all sheet iron work require a 
coating of certain character to improve their appear- 
ance and at the same time increase their durability. 
For this purpose, the Nickel Plate Stove Polish Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufactures the Peerless Enamel, 
whose excellent qualities are said to become manifest 
upon the first trial, thus making it a popular, easy- 
selling article. Besides the black gloss variety for 
stove pipes and sheet metal work, another of alumi- 
num finish is offered for painting radiators, pipes, 
etc. According to the manufacturers, the Peerless 
Enamel can be obtained from all leading jobbers, and 
to dealers not acquainted with its quality, free sam- 
ples will be sent upon request. Those desiring sam- 
ples and full details of the various products of the 
Company should write to the Nickel Plate Stove 
Polish Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


ae 
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OVEN THERMOMETERS ADD TO MERITS OF 
STOVES AND RANGES. 


Because the value and importance of such devices 
is fully appreciated by purchasers, the manufacturers 
of the Cooper and 
Whittier Oven Ther- 
mometers state that 
these _ thermometers 
furnish one of the-best 
selling points on a 
stove or range. The 
modern housewife re- 
alizes that a durable, 





sensitive and quick- 
working oven _ ther- 
Cooper Oven Thermometer. mometer will enable 


her to dispense forever with the guess work method 
of baking or roasting and secure properly-cooked 
food because it measures heat as a clock measures 
time. In addition to permitting this convenience, the 
Cooper and Whittier Oven Thermometers, the former 
of which is herewith illustrated, are said to save from 
10 to 15 percent of the fuel with coal or wood stoves 
and from 20 to 25 percent with gas, oil or electric 
stoves. The manufacturers state that many makers 
of high grade stoves and ranges are using these ther- 
mometers, and they are prepared to furnish samples 
to interested stove and range manufacturers. Re- 
quests for these and catalog giving further informa- 
tion should be made to the Cooper Oven Thermometer 
Company, Pequabuck, Connecticut. 


a> 


GAS RANGE AFFORDS MANY CONVENIENCES. 








The fact that the Champion Number 60 Gas Range, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is equipped 
with two large 


ovens, built 
practically on 
the cooking 


level, is said to 
offer many con- 


veniences __ that 
will be appreci- 
ated by the 


housewife. 
These ovens are 
18 by 18 inches 
in size and 14 
inches high, 
according 





Champion Number 60 Gas Range. 


and, 
to the manufacturers, it is possible to bake in the 
upper oven and roast in the lower oven at the same 
time with but one fire, thus saving one-half of the 
fuel cost. The bottom of the upper oven is of cast 
iron in which is placed a cooking lid, so that “boiled 
dinners” may be cooked here and the unpleasant odors 
passed up the flue. Besides these ovens, a storage 
oven, 2114 inches wide, 2014 inches deep and 11 inches 
high is provided, above which is the plate containing 
two giant, two medium and one simmering burner. 
The ebony finish castings composing the body are 
said to require no blacking, which is another money 
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Further details can be se- 
cured from the Champion Stove Company, Cleveland, 


and time-saving feature. 


Ohio. 





STOVE, RANGE AND WARM AIR HEATER 
REPAIRS QUICKLY FURNISHED. 


The dealer in stoves, ranges and warm air heaters 
frequently is called upon to supply repairs and parts 
for the various appliances, and each request is ac- 
companied by the injunction of the customer that 
these supplies be of the highest grade, thoroughly re- 
liable and quickly delivered. In these instances it be- 
hooves the dealer to be in touch with supply com- 
panies that can furnish repairs and parts of this char- 
acter, at the lowest cost consistent with quality and 
workmanship, and with the necessary promptness. 
Among the firms that are said to give such excellent 
service on stove, range and warm air heater repairs 
is the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, whose extensive stock of dependable supplies, 
they siate, combined with moderate prices and ad- 
vantageous shipping facilities conduces to give entire 
satisfaction in every instance. Full details of their 
entire line can be obtained by addressing the A. G. 
Brauer Supply Company, 316-318 North Third Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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OBTAINS PATENT FOR GAS HEATER. 


William White, London, England, has obtained 
United States patent rights for a gas heater, under 
number 1,191,050, 








1,191,050 ie? ; 
E mepemaaae 2 1Y “Seenememnee which is described 

‘ lf . . 
m \In in the following: 
5/4 i ona, =f =. 4. aC a 6 
c-65 ahs A portable heater 
SS essa oe OA comprising a gas 

es eae ED ¥ BR 

: WEE" OS eet burner of the non- 
ee Ee f c| atmospheric type, 

















a casing around 
said burner and closing the burner in laterally, said 
casing having air inlet openings located beneath the 
burner, an air and gas obstruction plate over the 
burner and acting also as a utensil support, spaced 
perforated diaphragms located beneath the burner 
and above the air inlet openings in the casing and a 
conductor interposed between said diaphragms and 


holding them in spaced relation. 
~eoo 


STOVE SALES FOR 1916 WILL TOTAL MORE 
THAN 70 MILLION DOLLARS. 


It is estimated, according to F. J. Stephenson, Sec- 
retary and Cost Expert of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers, that the total sales of stoves 
and ranges for 1916, figured at manufacturers’ selling 
prices, will amount to over 70 million dollars. 

siasditieettltabincainiiosio 

When asked the secret of his success an old mer- 
chant said that early in his career he quit trying to 
educate people, or argue with them, but sold them 
what they wanted when they wanted it. Of course, 
it isn’t such a snap to have just what people want 
when they want it and to be out of it when that want 


is over. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west- 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 48 to 53 inclusive. 
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O. P. Schlafer and Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, 
have suffered a fire loss, amounting to $6,000, on their 
hardware store. 

Colonel William C. Skinner has been elected presi- 
dent of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Connecticut, succeeding Charles L. F. 
Robinson. 

John M. Shields, Receiver of the Petoskey Hard- 
ware Company at Petoskey, Michigan, has sent the 
creditors dividend checks representing the full face 
value of their claims, according to the Michigan 
Tradesman. 

The Eagle Lock Company, Terryville, Connecticut, 
has started work on a five story addition to its plant 
to be used as a screw department, which will give over 
70,000 square feet of additional floor space. The new 
structure will be of brick, 64x224 feet, with a base- 
ment for storage purposes. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in the fall. 





OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS WILL 
HOLD 1917 CONVENTION IN DAYTON, 
FEBRUARY 20 TO 23. 


According to a vote at the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Ohio Hardwaré Association (retail), 
in Columbus, the next Annual Convention of the As- 
sociation will be held February 20 to 23 inclusive, at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


J.B. SHANNON HARDWARE COMPANY WILL 
RETIRE FROM BUSINESS. 


The old establishment of the J. B. Shannon Hard- 
ware Company, 816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturers and jobbers of hardware, is having a 
liquidation sale. A. P. Shannon, President of the 
Company, owing to advanced years has decided to 
retire from business. 

This business was founded in 1846 by J. B. Shan- 
non, and in 1873 he admitted his four sons to an in- 
terest in the business. In 1876 J. Jacob Shannon left 
the old house and started in business for himself, and 
in fg08 the present corporation was formed. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY IS NEW NAME 
OF WELL KNOWN FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Chicopee 
Falls, Massachusetts, the corporate name was changed 
to the J. Stevens Arms Company. 

















C.K. TURNER AND SON APPOINTED EXPORT 
REPRESENTATIVES OF GRAF=- 
MORSBACH COMPANY. 


The Graf-Morsbach Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufacturers of harness, saddles and horse collars, 
have appointed the well known firm of C. K. Turner 
and Son, 116 Broad Street, New York City, as their 
export representatives. 


” 


SOUTH AMERICAN TARIFFS EXPLAINED IN 
BOOK ISSUED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 








A report which has been prepared by Dr. Frank R. 
Rutter, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, gives a very clear and concise 
explanation of the various tariff laws of the South 
American countries and their application. 

Prepared primarily for the use of exporters, the 
new report gives full information regarding South 
American tariffs and customs methods, describing un- 
der each country the system in force and contrasting 
in the introduction corresponding features of the 
various systems. But it goes much farther. Varia- 
tions in practice are explained as well as noted, and 
underlying causes are made clear. The report was 
not superficially prepared. It was written, after per- 
sonal investigation and years of study, by Dr. Frank 
R. Rutter, Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and formerly Chief of the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs of that Bureau. 

Throughout the report the trend of tariff policy 
is shown. Notwithstanding wide diversity in form, 
underlying similarities of tariff systems and admin- 
istration appear upon careful analysis. There is a 
marked tendency toward the simple tariff of specific 
duties. Since 1910 Peru, Colombia, and Chile have 
adopted such tariffs. The cumbrous ad valorem 
tariff based on official valuations is still in form in 
four countries, but in three of these countries a 
straight specific tariff has been recommended or is 
now being drafted. Surtaxes, while perhaps unavoid- 
able for the present, are being simplified and reduced. 
Customs procedure is gradually becoming more uni- 
form as the different countries are studying more 
closely the methods of their neighbors. 

The new report is entitled “Tariff Systems of South 
American Countries,” Tariff Series Number 34, and is 
now on sale at 25 cents a copy by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, and by the District Of- 
fices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. 
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Many a man who is capable of giving good advice 
is not capable of earning his salt. 
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Retail Hardware Dealer Will Increase Profits 
By Proper Training of Salespeople 


By Witi1am T. Gormtey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








The other day while going through a State Street 
department store I noticed a counter display of vac- 
_ = uum bottles. There were 
3 two grades, one sélling at 
nearly twice the price for 
the same size as the other. 
As I stopped to look at 
them I happened to over- 
hear a woman asking the 
person behind the counter 
—salesman is not the 
proper word to use in this 
instance—what the differ- 
ence was between the two 
brands of vacuum bottles, and the only answer which 
the store employe appeared able to give was that one 
was widely advertised and that therefore, of course, 
it must be ever so much better. Needless to say, there 
was no sale in this instance. 

It may be argued that ignorance as to the mer- 
chandise which department salespeople are employed 
to sell is only to be expected in such stores and that 
such an incident would not be likely to occur in a 
retail hardware store, but this argument does not hold 
true, as I have found by experience: In altogether too 
many instances is the retail hardware clerk insuf- 
ficiently posted as to the important features of the 
merchandise carried in stock and offered for sale 
where he is.employed. 

Going back to the vacuum bottle again, the proper 
answer to the customer’s question would have been 
that the higher priced bottle would keep liquids cool 
considerably longer and also retain the heat longer 
on liquids which were intended to be hot, than would 
the low priced bottle. 





William T. Gormley. 


In similar manner, a customer in a retail hard- 
ware store might ask a clerk why a saw retailing at 
$1.50 is better than one the selling price of which is 
75 cents. To the person that does not know, these 
saws may appear practically the same. The handle 
may in fact be of just the same shape, the blade may 
be just as highly polished, the teeth may be just as 
sharp and just as many in number and the two saws 
may be exactly the same size. Now where is the dif- 
ference and how can it be explained to the customer 
in such a manner that he will appreciate the explana- 
tion? 

To say that one is a trademarked, nationally adver- 
tised saw and that therefore it must be better and 
therefore cost more is no explanation at all. If any- 
thing, it would tend to prejudice the prospective buyer 
against the purchase of an advertised article, and as a 
matter of fact, a great many people have this wrong 
idea that advertising adds to the cost, when really a 
well advertised article is almost certain to be lower 





in price than it would have been if it had not been 
advertised. 

If the hardware clerk is a real salesman he will 
have made it his business to find out what the im- 
portant difference is between the two saws. He will 
know that the cheap saw is made of a common grade 
of steel which doesn’t hold its temper, which “dulls” 
easily and therefore requires frequent sharpening and 
setting. He will also know that the higher priced 
saw is made of a special grade of tool steel which 
stays sharp longer and doesn’t require sharpening or 
setting at frequent intervals. 

To some customers this argument may not be im- 
portant, as they may not use the saw a great deal and 
therefore may not care particularly about the number 
of times that it needs sharpening or setting, but to the 
experienced mechanic and to the amateur that prefers 
to use high grade tools, the argument will appeal and 
he will buy the higher priced saw. 

These are merely two instances which tend to show 
the great necessity for proper training of sales people 
in retail hardware stores, and the owner of such a 
store who does not make it his business to point out 
to his employes the salient.selling points and the im- 
portant differences in quality and desirability be- 
tween two articles of kindred nature, thereby actually 
neglects one of the most important features of the 
salesmanagement of his business—and naturally, he 
pays in a very specific manner for this neglect through 
the loss of sales. 

WE 
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Chicago, July 17, 1916. 


PATENTS WASHBOARD ATTACHMENT. 








Under number 1,188,279, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Harriet J. Knight, To- 
Ontario, Canada, for a 
attachment described 
; in the following: As a new ar- 
“ ticle of manufacture, an attach- 


ronto, 


“ Wwashboard 


ment for boards, comprising a 
» body portion having its lower longi- 
tudinal edge formed with a per- 
forated trough, and a plate hinged- 


ly connected with the upper longi- 





! 1,188,279 
tudinal edge of the body portion, and adapted to con- 
tact with the front face thereof upon the active posi- 
tion of said plate, said plate being provided with a 
series of spurs for supportir.g a cake of soap thereon. 
wineihiit = 

Proverty is one of the crimes for which a man is 

sentenced to hard labor for an indefinite term. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 
HOLD ANNUAL PICNIC AND ENJOY 
COMRADESHIP AND GAMES. 


The Annual Picnic of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, which was held Wednesday, July 19th, 
at Gardner’s Park, 123rd Street and Michigan Ave- 
nue, was not so well attended as some previous 
occasions, but there were about four hundred present 
including the members’ families, salesmen and other 
representatives of wholesalers and manufacturers, 
and all appeared to enjoy themselves—some by “visit- 
ing,’ some by taking part in the various sports, races 
and games, some by just “doing nothing.” 

One baseball game was played before lunch, with 
Harry Macrae and “Gus” Ruhling as captains of 
the two teams of salesmen. “Joe” Storey officiated 
as umpire and while no doubt he tried to be impartial 
in his decisions, “Mac” is quite certain that he 
guessed wrong in several instances on balls and 
strikes and at least once when “Joe” called a “foul” 
after “Mac” had made the circuit of the bases. 
“Slim” Foster and Harry endeavored to pitch and, 
sad to relate, the latter failed to show much of the 
skill which he gained renown for in the days of long- 
gone-by. The score was 8 to 7 in favor of “Gus” 
Ruhling’s team. 

After lunch, the North Side Hardware Dealers bat- 
tled against the Southsiders, vanquishing them 11 to 5, 
with considerable assistance of “Joe’’ Storey, who 
again braved the broiling sun and handled the de-- 
cisions as umpire. Fred Ruhling was captain of the 
victorious team while “Dave” Zweifel led the losers. 
The two captains must have lost several inches in their 
waist measure as they were kept chasing long hits 
into left field. Alderman Gnadt showed his versa- 
tility by guarding third base for the winners in very 
classy style. John Mills was heard to remark that the 
games were much below the standard which was set 
by Harry Macrae and himself in the early days of 
Chicago’s history. 

The races attracted a very interested group of 
parents and friends who were applauding the efforts 
of the runners and giving them advice as to the best 
method of running. “Si” Koehler, “Bill” Gormley, 
“Harry” Libe, “Ned” Swift, and other exponents of 
the terpsichorean art gave exhibitions of the latest 
dance steps between the races. 

The committees who had charge of the Picnic were 
composed of the following: 


Entertainment—E. Meier, Chairman; Herman E. Gnadt, 
L. H. Thomsen, M. Schweighofer, W. G. Wehrwein and 
E. M. Oliver. 

Transportation—Charles Arnold, Chairman; Fred Ruh- 
ling, John Horn, Martin Engelhart, David Zweifel, John J. 
Gormley, L. H. Thomsen, Joseph Schronson and Hans Fehr. 

Target—Charles A. Dalstrom, Chairman; Charles Ross 
and William Firs. 

Dancing—Godfrey B. Wilson, Chairman; Leo Krueger, 
Grant Porter, William Waller, N. J. Wirtz, Roland Wehr- 
wein, John Schmidt and W. A. Carroll. 

Reception—Andy Dease, Chairman; H. A. Squibbs, C. W. 
Scott, A. M. Perrigo, W. H. Rabe, A. C. Martin, Louis Sid- 
dall, William Nelson, John Foley, A. C. Cook, John Jordan, 
Alfred Siersma, William T. Gormley, H. W. Beegle, E. C. 
Belknap and Edwin Wilson. 

Race—J. A. Maier, Chairman; A. Dease, T. J. Bowler, 
J. Mills, L. Schmetzer, A. C. Ohlendorf, R. A. Sundvahl, 
C. H. Roulston, A. C. Miller, Paul Reinke, H. B. Holman 
and A. Lauritzen. 

Publicity—Irving S. Kemp, Chairman; W. A. Carroll and 
O. Behnke. 
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Baseball—Jack Foster, Chairman; Bert Chadwick, Gus 
Ruhling, R. Wheeler, R. N. Lee, S. J. Koehler, G. K. Wardle 
and Fred Ruhling. 

Prizes—William Powers, Chairman; W. B. Costello, 
George Engelhardt, James A. Black, Leroy P. Brown, Harry 
Porter, E. M. Oliver, Walter Brown and Henry Smith. 

—_—__—_—_ —+- @-e— 


TRADE MARK ON TOOLS AND CUTLERY. 





The Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has secured copyright on the trademark shown 
herewith, under number 89- 
225. The Company claims use 
since November 11, 1905, and 
the claim was filed September 
15, 1915. The particular de- 
scription of goods is: Picks, 
mattocks, bit-braces, _ pliers, 
files, rakes,  scythe-blades, 
garden-trowels, nail-pullers, 
shears—all kinds; grape-fruit knives, lawn-mowers, 
wedges, carpenters’ wrecking-bars ; coal-miners’ tools ; 
augers, auger-bits, expansive bits; gimlets, mallets, 
trowels, plasterers’ floats, plasterers’ hawks, cold-chis- 
els, cape-chisels, cotter-pin lifters and spreaders; line- 
men’s tools; saw-tools; saws, saw-blades—all kinds; 
twist-drills, post-drills, rakes, forks, hoes, corn-knives 
for agricultural purposes, cane-knives, asparagus- 
knives, hedge-knives, beet-topping knives, bush-hooks, 
tree-pruners, hedge-shears, pruning-shears, post-hole 
diggers, post-hole augers, horse and mule clippers, 
pocket-knives, scissors, carvers, steels, butcher-knives, 
table-knives of base metal, putty-knives, steak-knives, 
kitchen-knives, slicers, bread-knives, mauls; granitoid 
or cement tools; chain-drilling attachments; slicks, 
gouges, drawing-knives, screw-drivers, awl and tool 
sets, scratch-awls, planes, extra parts for planes, cab- 
inet-scrapers, veneer-scrapers, floor-scrapers, burnish- 
ers, pincers, clencher-tongs, cutting-nippers; punches 
—all kinds; rivet sets and headers, nail-sets, hand- 
screws, handles for tools and implements used in agri- 
culture, blacksmithing, carpentry and mining; grind- 
ing-machines, vises, pipe-cutters, wrenches, machine- 
blowers, stocks and dies, screw-plates, reamers, grass- 
hooks, lawn-edgers, grass-catchers, garden-forks, 
garden-weeders, corn-shellers, bone-shell and corn 
mills, grist-mills, shovels and spades, drain-cleaners, 
scoops, hair-clippers, shearing-machines, meat-chop- 
pers, food-choppers, cleavers, kraut-cutters, mincing- 
knives, steak-pounders, can-openers, glass-cutters, 
ice-picks, corkscrews, pruning-knives, farrier-knives, 
glaziers’ knives, chip-carving knives, sidewalk-clean- 
ers, food-chopper parts, garden sets, fetlock-clippers, 
razors, sticking-knives, skinning-knives, lunch-knives, 
cook-knives, axes, adzes, hammers—all kinds ; boring- 
machines, ship auger-bits, spokeshaves, brad-awls, 
garden-plows, snathes, feed-cutters, hay-knives, hay- 
carrying tools, cotton or box hooks, box-scrapers, 
tack-claws, staple-pullers, tinners’ snips, riveters, 
safety-razors, hunting-knives, tobacco-knives, broom 
or corn knives, shoe-knives, chicken-sticking knives, 
scrapping-knives, sloyd-knives, stock-cutters, tobacco- 
cutters, meat-cutter parts, lawn-spuds, budding-knives, 
scissor sets, boning-knives, ribbing-knives, kitchen- 
carvers, spatulas, broadaxes, hatchets, grub-hoes, nut- 
augers, car-bits, plane-irons, miter-boxes, eye-hoes, ex- 
tra parts for lawn-mowers. 
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PRESENT PRICES ON HARDWARE LOW AS 
COMPARED WITH THOSE OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 





There are many who feel that the prices on hard- 
ware and other lines are unduly high at the present 
time, but from comparisons made with those ruling 
during the latter part of the sixties, after the Civil War, 
as well as with the prices which farmers received 
for their produce and grain then and now, it will be 
seen that, instead of being high, the present prices are 
very low indeed. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpDWARE ReEcorD has, 
through the courtesy of R. W. Blanchard, of the 
Chieago Branch of the Hart and Cooley Company, 
obtained a list of prices at which various items of 
hardware and other lines were sold by his father, the 
late Don A. Blanchard, who for over fifty years con- 
ducted a retail hardware store at Adel, Iowa. These 
prices were copied from the very methodically kept 
books of Mr. Blanchard and show in conclusive man- 
ner that considering the income which farmers earned 
from their land, retail and wholesale prices were in 
many cases four and five times as high as those ruling 
today. 

In 1868 Mr. Blanchard sold the following items at 
the prices quoted in the first column, while the present 
retail prices are quoted in the second column, with the 
approximate wholesale prices in the third column: 


Horse shoes, per 

NE asa cevcrnds g%cents Scents 5cents 
28-gauge galvanized 

sheets, per pound.20 “ - ™ Bum “ 
8-penny wire nails, 

per pound ....... 8% “ _ 3 7 
Wrought iron nails, 

per pound ........ I2y% “ * 4 7 
10-inch milled files, 

WE 2 steer vcaave 75 " — ™ Izy “ 
Heavy strap hinges, 

UE ssi caesis 18 ” mo ” 5 y 
Shot, per pound..... 20 : yn” . 
Gun powder, per 

Bee ee re 60 tc 60 “ 46 " 
Putty, per pound.... 9 sg aie 3 
Kerosene oil, per gal- 

yh apices aacicxs 70 ‘i io “ 7 . 
Clothes pins, per 

ae eee gy “ y wy “ 
Machine oil, per gal- 

Mes Gives” oo 35 “i 
Shingle nails, per 

I baci ieus 124 “ is 3 e 


In that same year Mr. Blanchard paid to farmers 
1244 cents per dozen for eggs; 30 cents per bushel for 
potatoes; 25 cents a bushel for seed corn. 

A man who worked as a clerk and tinsmith for 
Mr. Blanchard received the munificent salary of $9.00 
a week. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Blanchard started 
in business in 1866 with a capital of about $200.00. 
He walked west from Des Moines, along the wagon 
road to Omaha, Nebraska, there being no railroad 
there at that time. The first night be stopped at 
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Adel and became interested in the place to the extent 
that he decided to remain there and the next day 
bought a general merchandise stock the price of which 


was $239.81. On that date, March 9, 1866, he paid 
$150.00 down on his purchase and twenty days later 
paid the remaining $80.81. 

In a little leather bound book, just big enough to 
fill a vest pocket, were entered all the items of that 
stock, together with the price agreed upon for each 
item, and his son, R. W. Blanchard, has this book, 
together with every journal, ledger, bills receivable 
and payable book used in the fifty years that Mr. 
Blanchard was in business, until he disposed of his 
store in May of this year. 

Mr. Blanchard was a well-to-do man when he re- 
cently passed away and had made all his money in the 
retail hardware business. When the store was sold, 
a few weeks ago, there were less than $100.00 in ac- 
counts owing to wholesalers and manufacturers, and 
the credit department of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
and Company, Chicago, where he bought the largest 
portion of his supplies, states that since he started 
buying from this Company, more than forty years ago, 
he never let a bill go by without taking the discount 
allowed for early payment. 
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NEW BOTTLE CAPPER FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE. 








The illustration herewith shows the method of 
operating the Enterprise Bottle Capper for household 





use, which has _ recently 
been placed on the mar- 
ket. This device is de- 
scribed as being a strong 
and efficient bottle capper, 
designed especially for 
the housewife who puts 
up grape juice, catsup, 


home-made wines’ and 


Ow VE 


A ccord- 


‘\ x 


fruit extracts. 
ing to the manufacturers, 
it requires no complicated 
a process in capping the 
a =f | bottles securely and abso- 
lutely air tight. The cap- 
ping mechanism, as may 
be noted in the illustra- 
tion, can be raised or low- 
ered to fit the different 
bottles, and 
Its di- 





Enterprise Bottle Capper. heights of 
the entire device is tinned to prevent rusting. 
mensions are 1734 inches in height and 6% in width, 
and it weighs 634 pounds. 
nished with each machine and extra caps can be fur- 
Further details will be sent upon 


Five dozen caps are fur- 


nished if desired. 
request by the Enterprise Manufacturing Company 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








STRIKING WINDOW DISPLAY OF MECHANICS’ 
TOOLS. 


The illustration herewith shows a striking window 
display of Mechanics’ Tools which received Honorable 
Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
Recorp Window Display Competition. 
pared by James E. Gallagher for the Wimberly and 
Thomas Hardware Company, 2011 First Avenue, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 


It was pre- 





to the floor, which were also covered by red flannel 
and displayed other mechanics’ tools. In each section 
the chief display was a set of various sizes of inside 
and outside calipers, supplemented by dividers, com- 
passes, try-squares, levels, punches, micrometer 
calipers, speed indicators, rules, etc., while on the 
steps T-squares, drill gauges, scribers, levels, hack 
saws, drill sets and similar tools were neatly arranged. 
Against the bottom steps, various advertising cards 
were placed and a well executed card in the center 





rT TOOLS 








Window Display of Mechanics’ Tools Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


Window Display Competition. 


Arranged by James E. Gallagher for the Wimberly and Thomas Hardware 


Company, Birmingham, Alabama. 


The color scheme of this window display was white 
and deep red, the floor, columns and walls being 
painted white or covered with white cloth and the 
panels on which the tools were displayed being cov- 
ered with dark red cotton flannel. The two colors, 
aided by the glistening array of tools and the numer- 
ous pennants and trade marks of the manufacturer, 
made a very striking window display that attracted 
much attention. 

Most of the tools were displayed in the rear of the 
window on three large panels, the end ones outlined 
by white covered strips and the large one in the 
center by two square columns surmounted by a large 
beam. Each of the panels had steps leading from it 


of the floor announced that the line of tools was com- 
plete. 

Off to each side of this card, levels mounted on 
tripods with plumb bobs suspended were shown, be- 
neath which stood the cases for the instruments. Ex- 
cept for these, the floor, covered with puffed white 
cloth, held no other tools and the large white expanse 
of puffed cloth greatly increased ‘the beauty of the 
window display. 


+ 
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To benefit others, you must be reasonably happy: 
there must be animation through useful activity, good 
cheer, kindness and health—health of mind and health 
of body. 
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NOVEL WINDOW DISPLAY OF TINWARE 
PROVES GREAT ATTRACTION. 


“Exclusive importations of spring millinery crea- 
tions” are the theme of the unique window display of 
tinware illustrated herewith, which was prepared by 
F. R. Saiter, owner of the Marion Roofing Works, 
Marion, Ohio. 

The window trimmer, in his search for originality, 
certainly hit upon a most novel and attractive method 
of featuring his ware. “Did You Ever See a Tin 
Millinery Shop Before?” was a most appropriate in- 
quiry to make on the show card in the center of this 
window display, for it is a question whether any of 
the onlookers ever saw a similar sight before. But 
what merits most commendation, next to the idea, is 
its development: See with what fidelity the various 
“Spring Hats” are patterned; how the frames, the 
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display proved to be a most splendid advertisement 
for the store. 

Incidentally it is of interest to note that Mr. Saiter 
has been in the sheet metal business in the same loca- 
tion for 51 years and that he has for many years been 
a subscriber of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 





LATEST FIGURES SHOW ALMOST FOUR 
THOUSAND GUN CLUBS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Statistics recently compiled show that the sport of 
trapshooting is constantly growing, the total of gun 
clubs in the country on January 1, 1916, being 3,961, 
which with a conservative estimate of fifty members 
to a club, indicates a total of 198,050 trapshooters 
regularly engaged in the pastime. This figure, of 
course, does not include persons who are not members 
of organized clubs, such as private clubs, farmers’ 














Novel Window Display of Tinware Planned by F. R. Saiter of the Marion Roofing Works, Marion, Ohio. 


ribbon bands, the feathers, the plumes and the other 
“adornments” approach realities. Wouldn’t the wife, 
sister or sweetheart feel impelled to scrutinize with 
deep interest the millinery window so beautifully ar- 
ranged with its handsome setting, its pretty variety, its 
announcements, its mirror, and finally its quotation 
of prices. The figures may perhaps have been a 
trifle exorbitant but please consider that these hats 
were “Our own importations from Paris (Ken- 
tucky).” 

Mr. Saiter, in preparing this window display, made 
it a point to omit no item that would add to its real- 
ity, and hence the flowers on the floor and in the 
vase, the picture and the flag on the walls, and the 
pretty background of the display all aided to enhance 
its attractiveness, with the result that the window 


clubs and hand-trap devotees ; so including all classes, 
it is estimated that there are over 400,000 trapshocters 
in the country. In compiling these figures, Ik. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company have issued a large 
revised Gun Club Map of the United States, showing 
the location of all towns having gun or trapshooting 
clubs and indicating the number of clubs in each of the 
states. Copies of this map and further information 
about trapshooting can be obtained from FE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Department 12, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
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We never know the true value of friends. While 
they live we are too sensitive of their faults; when we 
have lost them, we only see their virtues.—J. C. and 


A. W. Hare. 
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BARN DOOR LATCHES THAT FIT DOORS OF 
ANY THICKNESS. 





The Whitcomb steel barn door latch, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is said to fit doors of any 





Whitcomb Steel Barn Door Latch. 


thickness, to which it can also be easily attached. 
The manufacturers state that it is heavily constructed 
of the best materials, nicely japanned, and is perfect 
when leaving the factory. Two handles and two 
catches are furnished with each latch, which allow the 
door to be held either open or closed. These char- 
acteristics, coupled with the fact that barn door latches 
are in demand throughout the year, is said to assure 
the dealer many sales and satisfied customers. Those 
desiring further particulars should address the Albany 
Hardware Specialty Manufacturing Company, Al- 
bany, Wisconsin. . 
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SECURES PATENT FOR DOOR HANGER. 








Under number 1,190,078, United States patent 
rights have been granted to John Edward Anger, 
Preston, England, for a door 
hanger described in the follow- 
ing: A hanger device for slid- 
ing doors comprising in com- 
bination upper and lower track 
rails, hanger brackets each hav- 
ing a guide or sheave in con- 
nection therewith interposed be- 
tween the opposing rails, a se- 


1,190,078.7 
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7 « ries of spaced rollers whose 
we peripheries are mounted on 

® oO each guide or sheave and con- 




















nected by a flexible chain, the 
links of which are coupled together by engaging axial 
pins on the rollers. 





HIGH QUALITY PAINTS FOR MANY USES. 





The house-owner, the farmer, the builder of ve- 
hicles, and all other users of the various kinds of 
paint unanimously declare in favor of paints that are 
of highest quality, because their own experience or 
the experiences of others have taught them that with 
the handsome appearance it imparts and with its years 
of excellent service, such a paint, in point of ultimate 
cost and satisfaction, is more desirable. Such paints 
of highest grade that are guaranteed as to purity are 
said to be manufactured by the Simmons Hardware 
Company in their own factory under the name of the 
Simmons Keen Kutter Quality Paints, which no doubt 
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are made to live up to the high reputation set by the 
well-known lines of Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery. 
These paints are furnished for use on houses and 
barns of all kinds and similar structures; all kinds of 
implements ; wagons, buggies and other vehicles; and 
on numerous other articles. Details of the ingred- 
ients and adaptability of each type, together with price 


’ jist and further information can be secured from the 


Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
or New York City. 





CENSUS OF MANUFACTURE OF PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES 





A report on the paint and varnish industry of the 
country by the United States Bureau of the Census 
shows that the number of establishments was smaller 
in 1914 than it was in 1909, but that the output for 
the latest census year was 16.9 per cent greater in 
value than that of 1909. The paint industry embraces 
the manufacture of colors or pigments in dry form 
as well as in paste form and already mixed for use, 
and under varnishes there are included japans, dry- 
ers, and lacquers. 

Reports were received from 855 establishments en- 
gaged in the industry in 1914, the total products of 
which for the year were valued at $149,049,820. In 
618 establishments, with a total paint and varnish out- 
put valued at $113,953,084, a greater value of paints 
than of varnishes was produced; and in the remaining 
237 establishments, with a total output of $35,090,736, 
the value of varnishes produced was greater than that 
of paints. 

The products in 1914 comprised colors or pigments 
valued at $17,407,955; oil paints, $70,582,461; water 
paints and kalsomine, $2,202,281; varnishes and 
japans, $36,061,203; fillers, including putty, $3,239,- 
174; bleached shellac, $1,806,802; and other products 
to the value of $17,749,944. 

At the census of 1909 there were reported 863 estab- 
lishments, with products valued at $127,472,819. 


SECURES PATENT FOR CASH REGISTER. 


Under number 1,190,489, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Edward J. Von Pein, 
Dayton, Ohio, as- 
signor to The National 
Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, 
for a cash register de- 
scribed herewith: In 
a machine of the class 
described, the combi- 
nation of a movable 
type carrier, its type 
being capable of move- 
ment independent of 
po reoermnnonmmeres movement of the car- 
rier, means for moving the carrier, means for im- 
parting independent movement to all of the type in 
an invariable sequence during the movement of the 
carrier, a platen, and means for determining which 
type is to be moved while in cooperative relation witil 
said platen to take an impression. 
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FOREIGN BUYERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


According to information furnished by P. M. La- 
Rose, Commercial Agent in Charge of the Chicago 
Office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the following buyers of hardware and kindred 
lines, from foreign countries are now in the United 
States and can be reached at the addresses given 
herewith: 

Ramon Oyarson, of Spain, care of Spanish Consul, 
18 Broadway, New York City. Interested in agencies 
for agricultural implements, especially harvesters, 
reapers, cheap tractors, etc. Also electric fans, motor 
and dynamos and automobiles (passenger and com- 
mercial). References: W. E. Peck & Company, 
New York; Spanish Consul, Washington. 

Emilio Gabay, of Buenos Aires, Argentina, care of 
River Plate Shipping Agency, 59 Pearl Street, New 
York City. Interested in exclusive agencies for hard- 
ware (large scale), chemicals, leather and imitation 
leather, surgical instruments. References: National 
City Bank; Guaranty Trust Company; R. G. Dun & 
Company., New York City. 

R. J. Rosenberg, of Paris, France, care of Adams 
Express Company, 53 Broadway, New York City. 
Desires exclusive agencies for small hardware, such 
as locks, etc., surgical rubber goods, knitting needles, 
belting, general merchandise. References: Equitable 
Trust Company ; Adams Express Company, New York 
City. 

‘Antonio Delfino, of Caracas, Venezuela, 23 West 
83rd Street, New York City. Exclusive agencies on a 
commission basis for small hardware and cotton 
piece goods. References: Battery Park National 
3ank, New York City. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


Wire nails, screws, etc., Number 21771.—A firm of whole- 
sale iron merchants in the Far East desires quotations from 
American manufacturers on wire nails, screws, wire fences, 
hoops and hinges, etc. Samples should be sent if possible. 
References are given. 

Safety razors, etc., Number 21773.—A special agent of the 
Bureau writes that an agent in Central America, who already 
represents. a number of American manufacturers, desires to 
obtain the agency for.a few additional lines. He is particu- 
larly interested in safety ‘razors, automobile accessories, 
flashlights, fancy candies, men’s garters, etc. 

Hoop iron, Number 21774—An American consular of- 
ficer in Newfoundland reports that a merchant wishes to get 
in touch with American manufacturers of hoop iron for bar- 
rels)s Number 16 gauge, 2 inches width, 61 inches long, 
splayed and punched at one end. First order will be for two 
tons, and if satisfactory, larger quantities later. 

Hardware, textiles, etc, Number 21775—A man in South 
America informs an American consular officer that he desires 
to represent American manufacturers and exporters of tex- 
tiles, silk goods, perfumery, small hardware, pharmaceutical 
preparations, paper, and other articles of stationery. Refer- 
ences are given. Correspondence should be in Spanish. 
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Corrugated Iron, Furniture, Etc., Number 21814—A 
business man from Spain now in the United States desires to 
be placed in touch with manufacturers of galvanized corru- 
gated sheet iron, trunks and bags, leather goods, jewelry and 
imitation jewelry, office furniture, shoe-making machinery, 
and shoe-makers’ sundries, and hides. All business cash in 
New York. 

Hardware, Chemicals, Etc., Number 21815—A commis- 
sion firm in the Far East requests the Bureau to place it in 
touch with American manufacturers of hardware, including 
cutlery, wire nails, coffee and grain mills, etc.; heavy chem- 
icals, such as aniline salt, lump alum, etc.; leather cloth; 
women’s hosiery and dress goods, towels, handkerchiefs, etc. ; 
glassware, paper and stationery goods, etc. References are 
given. The firm is also in a position to export kapok and 
other Far Eastern products. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR CASING OF 
COFFEE MILL. 





Harry E. Asbury and Edward 
FE. Punzelt, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, assignors to The En- 
terprise Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, have been 
granted United States patent 
rights on the ornamental design 
for a casing of a coffee mill 
which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, under num- 
ber 49,324. The term of patent 
is fourteen years. The claim 
was filed February 24, 1915, un- 
der the serial number of 10,377. 


DOOR ARRANGEMENT IS IMPORTANT 
FACTOR IN GARAGE CONSTRUCTION. 


49,32 








In the construction of a garage, the question of 
the door arrangement assumes great importance be- 
cause the door is the 
portion that is 
continually 

upon its 


only 
being 

moved, and 
installation depends to 
a great extent the sat- 


isfaction that the 
garage gives to the 





The style of 
doors varies with dif- 


owner. 


Richards-Wilcox Right Angle 
Door Arrangement. 


ferent localities and conditions, but entire satisfaction 


may be realized in every instance with the use of the 
proper arrangement. Door outfits of this kind that 
will suit any desire or necessity are said to be manu- 
factured by the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Illinois, and in the illustration here- 
with is shown one of these—a right angle door ar- 
rangement, which according to the Company, fits a 
great majority of cases. The trolley hangers for this 
outfit are made in three sizes and five styles, with 
grey iron, lathe turned hanger wheels, vertical adjust- 
ment, and ball bearing swivel pendant. Catalog of 
Garage Door Equipment, illustrating and describing 
in detail the construction and adaptability of each type 
can be secured from the Richards-Wilcox Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Third Street, Aurora, Illinois. 


. 


Kind words never die, but the unkind live quite long 
enough. 
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WIRE FENCES FOR ALL FORMS OF 
ENCLOSURES. 


The extensive line of wire products of the American 
Steel and Wire Company includes types of wire 
fences, fence posts and gates for farms and every 
other form of enclosure. Some of these are known 
under the following names: The American Fence, the 
Ellwood Fence, the Royal Fence, the Anthony Fence, 
the National Fence, the United States Fence, the 
Union Lock Fence and the Banner Fence, all of which 
are said by the manufacturers to be well and favor- 
ably known all over the world as among the most 
effective, substantial and enduring fences made. For 
use with these fences, the manufacturers offer the 
American Steel Gates, in all standard widths and 
varieties, and the American Steel Fence Post, claimed 
to be cheaper than wood and far more durable. 
These fence posts are said to be easily placed, saving 
time and labor, and proof of their merit as well as that 
of the various fences may be noted in the fact that 
all. of them were awarded the Grand Prize at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. Literature on any 
of these and other wire products can be obtained from 
the American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago or 
New York City. 
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WRINGERS FOR STATIONARY TUBS. 








It is said that the great majority of people who 
live in modern homes and apartment houses, built 








Anchor Brand Guarantee Wringer. 


with set tubs for washing clothes, do not know that 
special wringers are made for these tubs, which will 
save time and labor each wash day at a small addi- 
tional cost over the ordinary wringer. Hence, it is 
good policy for the dealers to always ask their cus- 
tomers what style of tub they have and sell them the 
wringers especially adapted for their use. The 
Anchor Brand Guarantee Wringer, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is especially constructed for 
stationary tubs and, according to the manufacturers, 
has such features as these: It wrings both ways; fits 


on any kind of tub; does not have to be changed from 
one compartment to another; does not get loose on 
the tub; and does not wear a hole in the slate tub. 
The Guarantee Wringer further has cog wheel shields 
to prevent children from getting their hands caught 
between the wheels, and electro-galvanized ball bear- 
Further details can 


ings to facilitate its operation. 
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be obtained from the Lovell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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PATENTS BAIT CASTING REEL. 





Alfred Holden Illingworth, Windermere, England, 
has obtained United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,187,840, for a bait casting 
reel used in angling and described 
in the following: A casting reel 
for angling comprising a rod at- 
: taching bracket, a pair of non-ro- 
7,187,840 tatable spindles carried by the 
bracket, a winding drum mounted on one of said 
spindles, means for rendering said drum substantially 
stationary on the spindle, a rotatable flier having a 
line engaging portion mounted on said last mentioned 
spindle, a gear on said spindle and operatively con- 
nected with said flier, a sleeve rotatably mounted on 
the other of said spindles, a gear carried by said 
sleeve and adapted to mesh with said other gear, hand 
operating means carried by said sleeve for rotating 
said flier whereby the line is wound and unwound 
from said drum, and an automatic winding and re- 
leasing device for the line actuated by the winding 
and reverse movement of the hand operating means. 











TO DEVELOP SISAL PRODUCTION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 





A determined effort is being made to develop the 
growing of sisal in the Philippines. Exporters of 
fiber are backing the project. It has been found that 
the plant does exceedingly well in the islands and that 
the fiber produced from it there is of excellent qual- 
ity. 

The officials of the Bureau of Agriculture of the 
Philippine Islands are also lending their support to 
the propaganda for the cultivation of sisal. Already 
considerable plantings have been made, especially on 
the island of Masbate, and it is expected that within 
a few years the United States will become more inde- 
pendent of tropical America in obtaining a sisal fiber 


supply. 
SECURES PATENT FOR DOOR CHECK. 





George W. Mallory, Blenheim, Ontario, Canada, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under number 
1,190,313, for a door check de- 
scribed herewith: A  door-check, 
comprising stationary and movable 
members each formed from an in- 
tegral sheet-metal blank and hav- 
ing parallelly-arranged similar side 
j1,190,313 portions and a connecting rear por- 
tion, said side portions of the two blanks being pivot- 
ally connected to each other, and cross members be- 
tween the sides of the movable member at the outer 
and inner ends thereof for respectively engaging the 
inner and outer faces of the door. 


~ 
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Clothes do not make the man, yet a man may owe 
a good deal to his tailor. 
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SHOWS NECESSITY FOR AND BENEFITS 
FROM THOROUGH ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS IN RETAIL 
HARDWARE 
STORES. 


At the Annual Convention of the National Retail 
Hardware Association at Boston, a very instructive 
address was delivered by Melvin T. Copeland, of the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research. 

Mr. Copeland went considerably into detail and 
showed the necessity for a uniform accounting system 
for each business division—one for retail hardware 
stores, another for dry goods stores, and so on—if any 
intelligent comparison were to be made as to condi- 
tions in any specific line. 

Herewith follows Mr. Copeland’s address: 


_ I am glad to have this opportunity to explain to you very 
briefly the scope and methods of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research. This Bureau was established in 1911. 
Since that time we have made a thoroughgoing and country- 
wide study of the retail shoe trade and of the retail grocery 
trade. We are at present beginning similar studies of the 
wholesale shoe and grocery businesses. This Bureau is a 
part of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, and is conducting these investigations primarily for 
the purpose of securing information for the aid of instruction 
in the Business School. The Business School, you may be 
interested to know, had an enrollment during the year just 
closed of 190 students—graduates of 71 colleges and universi- 
ties. These students come from all parts of the United 
States and from several foreign countries. Only 40 percent 
of the total number were from New England; 24 percent 
from the Middle West, and 10 percent from the far West. 
It is especially fitting, therefore, that the research work that 
we are conducting should also be national in its scope. 

Special Accounting System for Each Line of Business. 

In our research we soon found that it was absolutely nec- 
essary to have a uniform accounting system for each business 
studied if figures were to be obtained which could be com- 
pared. Consequently the Harvard system of accounts for 
shoe retailers was drafted, with the aid of accountants and 
successful shoe retailers, and when the grocery research was 
begun a similar accounting system for retail grocers was pre- 
pared. These accounting systems were thoroughly tested out 
with members of the trades before they were published in 
final form. They have proved to be suited to the practical 
needs of shoe retailers and retail grocers. The Bureau has 
obtained figures and other specific information from over 900 
retail shoe stores in 38 states, Canada and foreign countries, 
and from 685 retail grocers in 33 states and Canada. Al- 
though we receive considerable information by mail, we have 
to rely largely upon agents, selected from students in the 
school, to secure exact statements from retailers by personal 
visits. These agents also aid the retailers in adjusting their 
books to the Harvard systems. From the figures which are 
thus collected the Bureau prepares summaries for its own 
use. These summaries are also published for the benefit of 
the trade at large. All of the information collected is, of 
course, kept strictly confidential and not used in any way 
which permits of identification. The summaries state the 
lowest percentage, the highest percentage and the common 
figure found for each of the items of profit and expense, for 
stock-turn and for average annual sales per salesperson. 
These summary figures are by far the most important part of 
the work of the bureau, from the point of view of the re- 
tailers themselves. They furnish guides by which individual 
retailers can measure their own results. Many shoe retailers, 
for instance, have benefited from knowing that the common 
figure for sales force expense in retail shoe stores is 8 percent 
of the net sales, and that a smaller group of especially well- 
managed stores incur only 7 percent for that purpose. In 
the retail grocery business—to give another example—de- 
livery expense ranges from 1.1 percent of the net sale to 5.9 
percent. Three percent is the common figure, and any retail 
grocer who is operating under ordinary conditions should not 
spend more than 3 percent for delivery expense. These fig- 
ures, all collected on a uniform basis, furnish the retailers 
with information which they are finding to be of great value. 

Modern Metheds of Buying and Stock Keeping. 

The Bureau is also studying methods of buying, selling, 
stockhandling and store management in this research. It has 
, found that the stock-turn in retail shoe stores varies from 
less than one a year to 3.6 times a vear. The common figure 
is 1.8 times, A careful study has been made of stock-keeping 
forms used in retail shoe stores, and of the most modern 
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methods of stockkeeping in other businesses. As a result of 
this study a new stock-keeping system embodying the best 
principles has just been completed and will soon be published. 
The results of the studies of the other problems of manage- 
ment will also be published later. Thus the Bureau is acting 
as a clearing house for the best ideas on store management. 

Cost Figures Supplied Where Fire Destroyed Records. 

“T may refer, in passing, to an incidental service which the 
Bureau is also able to render its co-operators. With your 
permission I will quote the following from a letter which 
came to the Bureau yesterday from a shoe retailer in the 
Middle West: 

“Our stock was almost completely destroyed by fire last 
Tuesday. All our records were destroyed. Will you kindly 
send me copies of the records sent to you the last two years 
or more? 

“We have had several conferences with men who wish to 
rent to us, and they are asking exorbitant prices. If I re- 
member correctly your Bureau secured statistics showing that 
the average price of shoe retailers’ rental was 5 percent of the 
gross sales. We know of some unsuccessful stores who paid 
higher than that, but we feel that 5 percent and possibly 6 
percent for an exceedingly good location would be the limit 
of what we ought to pay. Kindly give us your estimate and 
recommendations as to fair and legitimate percentage we 
should pay.” 

We were able to furnish this co-operator with the infor- 
mation which he desired. It is our intention to extend our 
research to other kinds of business as soon as our resources 
permit. One of the businesses which present problems of 
interest to us is the retail hardware trade. We hope that we 
can make a study of that trade eventually, but we have no 
expectation of being able to do that for some time to come. 

Research Into the Retail Hardware Business. 


You will be interested, perhaps, in some of the results of 
an inquiry covering over thirty local hardware stores, which 
has been made by students in one of the courses of the Har- 
vard Business School. These figures, of course, do not cover 
an especially large number of stores, and we are not drawing 
any conclusions from the results. They may not be even 
thoroughly representative, but in so far as they go these fig- 
ures show gross profit ranging from 15.5 percent to 41.4 per- 
cent of the net sales in these retail stores, the common figure 
for gross profit being 25 percent. The total expense ranges 
as high as 37.7 percent of the net sales, and the common fig- 
ure seems to be about 20 percent. Rent varies from 1.2 per- 
cent to 10 percent. Four percent is the common figure for 
this item. Stock-turn ranges from less than once a year to 
4.1 times a year, with a common figure of 2.5 times. The 
range of figures for these and other items is apparently as 
great as in the retail shoe or grocery business, and we judge 
that a comprehensive and thoroughgoing study would prove 
to be profitable to the Bureau and to the members of the 


retail hardware trade at large. 
Retail Hardware Dealers Inspect Bureau. 


Encouraged by Mr. Copeland’s address, a group 
of interested hardware delegates visited the Uni- 
versity and met with the board for the purpose of 
learning more about its methods and scope of work, 
and discussing the possibilities of the Bureau under- 
taking a study of the retail hardware trade, similar to 
its investigation of the retail shoe and grocery trade. 

Mr. Keyes carefully explained the method of pro- 
cedure employed by the Bureau, and F. Alexander 
Chandler, for the delegates, spoke of his efforts to 
secure the co-operation of the National Association 
along this line. In response to a query as to how the 
work should be undertaken, Mr. Keyes advised the 
adoption of a uniform system, the preparation of a 
schedule of questions and the use of agents for the 
collection of figures and other information. He also 
suggested adjusting the figures to the system, sum- 
marizing them, and thus determining typical figures 
for publication. It was suggested the matter be dis- 
cussed more fully at the meeting of hardware asso- 
ciation secretaries at St. Louis. 

Several suggestions were made as to who should 
attend to the work, the consensus of opinion being 
that some one central agency should handle the mat- 
ter, thus assuring absolute uniformity of definition. 
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The necessity of taking inventory and the desir- 
ability of a continuous inventory were also discussed, 
as was the subject of purchase records. Mr. Cope- 
land explained in detail the Retailers’ Daily Record 
Sheets drawn up by the Bureau, and the anaysis sheets 
used in connection with them. He explained that 
while the Bureau’s bulletins are free to tradesmen, a 
small charge is made for analysis and record sheets 
to cover cost of printing and paper. 

It was agreed that the smaller merchants are most 
in need of help and most difficult to reach, and that 
it is to the benefit of progressive merchants to im- 
prove the methods of other dealers and place com- 
petition on a more intelligent basis. 

The meeting was thoroughly constructive, and the 
delegates came away with a clearer insight into the 


needs of modern retail merchandising. 
ee ae 


TRADEMARK FOR ALUMINUM COOKING 
UTENSILS. 











The United States Patent Office has granted copy- 
right to the Enterprise Aluminum Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, for the 
trademark shown in the 
accompanying illustration, 
under serial number 94,- 
574. The trademark has 
been used since February 
10, 1916. The particular 
description of goods is 
aluminum cooking utensils—namely, frying pans, 
pudding pans, saucepans, preserve, berlin, windsor, 
and tea kettles, muffin, bread, and biscuit pans, jelly 
cake, pans, pie plates, teapots, percolators, double 
roasters, double boilers, and griddles. 
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CAR=-BY-BOAT SERVICE OF GREAT 
CONVENIENCE TO MOTORISTS. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


ARE} WE 


ALUMINUM 94,574 


























One of the great advantages of lake steamer travel 
is that it becomes possible, through Car-by-Boat serv- 
ice, for the motorist and his party to view new scenes 
and enjoy delightful tours in other states. The Cleve- 
land and Buffalo Line, for instance, has recently in- 
stalled a service which makes the splendid touring 
country adjacent to Buffalo in Western New York 
and Southern Ontario available for one or two-days’ 
tours to motorists who live in or near Cleveland. Or- 
dinarily, it is said, at least four days would be re- 
quired for a motor trip from Cleveland to Rochester, 
for example, and return, and of those four days, the 
two spent in getting from Cleveland to Buffalo and 
back would be arduous traveling. On the Car-by- 
30at tour, however, the tourist is said to enjoy a rest- 
ful night on the cool waters of Lake’ Erie and be in 
fine trim to start his automobile trip from Buffalo 
early the next morning. To the north, east or south 
of buffalo are innumerable opportunities for enjoy- 
able trips in districts abounding with good roads and 
picturesque scenery. Map and folder containing in- 
formation for tourists contemplating such trips can 
be secured from the Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LEAD MINING LESS THAN TWO INCHES 
BELOW SURFACE. 





The popular sport of trapshooting has opened up, 
in a way, a field for lead mining, the possibilities of 
which up to a short time ago, had not been appre- 
ciated. When one considers that trapshooters use the 
same shooting grounds week in and week out, it is 
really easy to understand how this constant shooting 
over the same territory makes lead mines. Some far- 
sighted contractors have seen the possibilities in this 
“mining” business, and it is related that three years 
ago, when the ground in front of the traps at the 
Dupont Gun Club at Wilmington, Delaware, was 
“mined,” a pile of lead weighing 23 tons was obtained ; 
and a portion of the grounds of a Columbus, Ohio, 
Club, when put through the sieve, gave 26 tons. Other 
club grounds are now undergoing “mining” treat- 
ments, and the lead secured in this manner: Plots of 
ground about thirty by five feet are “skinned” about 
one and one-half inches deep. This top soil is put 
into piles, allowed to stand for several days until dry, 
and then put through a large coarse cylinder sieve 
operated by a gasoline engine, which process removes 
the earth containing no lead. One or more finer 
screenings are next required until the lead alone re- 
mains, and then the remainder of the shooting terri- 
tory is handled in the same manner. The results real- 
ized in every instance are said to be well worth the 
labor and expense, and further information on the 
subject can be secured from E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Department 12, Wilmington, Delaware. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 





ILLINOIS. 
George Lotz, Winstanley, will engage in the hardware 


business. 
IOWA. 


C. E. Pettit, Carroll, has sold his hardware store to A. 
C. Sieverding. 
A. R. Hanson has bought the hardware and implement 
business of McEvoy and Johnson, Hamlin. 
MICHIGAN. 
The Dearborn Hardware Company, Detroit, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 
James Locke, Lansing, has purchased an interest in the 
Dunning Hart hardware stock at Perry. 
MONTANA, 
A. C. Scott, Grenora, has opened a hardware business. 
NEBRASKA. 
J. L. Moomaw, Omaha, has purchased the stock of hard- 
ware and furniture of F. C. H. Adams, Clay Center. 
J. I. Wagner, Arapahoe, has sold an interest in his hard- 
ware and furnishing business to Edward C. Wagner. 
L. W. Roettger, Elmwood, has sold his store to Alford 
Brothers. 
Eugene R. Kean has bought the hardware store of A. G. 
Hunt at Ravenna. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Schuldt Brothers, Brockett, has purchased a hardware 
and lumber business. 

S. O. Henderson, Forbes, has bought a hardware store. 

OKLAHOMA, 

The Hanford Hardware Company, Alva, has been in- 
corporated for $25,000, by Alice L. Hanford, Neva Hanford 
and H. A. Matteson. 

WISCONSIN. 

The Prehn and Steiber Hardware and Furniture Com- 
pany, Marathon, have sold their hardware department to 
Telschow Brothers. 
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HARDWARE CLUB 
OF CHICAGO AND ITS DOINGS 











The daily average patronage at Luncheon in the 
Hardware Club of Chicago is fully four times as large 
as it was before moving into the new comfortable 
quarters on the twelfth floor of the Cunard Building, 
southwest corner of Randolph and Dearborn Streets. 

This is not to be wondered at, for the meals are ex- 
cellent and are arranged and served with good taste 
and by pleasant and accommodating young ladies. 
For the money it would be a difficult matter to equal 
the quantity and quality of the meals in any restaurant 
or club. 

That this is being appreciated :s further shown by 
the number of new members which have been added, 
in most cases singly, by giving the “prospect”? a sam- 
ple of the service. 

The following have recently been voted in as regular 


members : 
E. O. Gschwind, of Landers, Frary and Clark, 29 East 


Madison Street. 
P. S. Rinaldo, of Flexible Steel Lacing Company, 522 


South Clinton Street. 
H. R. Maxwell, of Allith Prouty Company, 5929 Midway 


Park. 
F. E. Deubert, of Montgomery, Ward and Company, 


Chicago Avenue. ; 
Charles Caldwell, of Round Oak Stove Company, 329 


Monadnock Building. 

C. E. Foster, of Bommer Brothers, 15 East Lake Street. 

Stanley M. Tracy, of Driver-Harris Wire Company, 
28 South Jefferson Street. 

Franz Krag, 564 West Randolph Street. 

F. B. Hinrichs, of Burley and Company, 7 North Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

A. W. Glessner, of Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 
517 West Monroe Street. 

John M. Hart, of John M. Hart Company, Old Colony 
Building. 

F. M. Furlong, 140 North Dearborn Street. 

W. R. Peete, of Waterbury Company, 12th and Canal 
Streets. 

C. Fred Albert, 4708 Lincoln Avenue. 

W. J. Voit, of Norwalk Tire and Rubber Company, 5046 
Glenwood Avenue. 

Charles A. Pipenhagen, 56 East Randolph Street. 

A. H. Long, of Klauer Manufacturing Company, 140 
North Dearborn Street. 

T. D. Callahan, of Canton Sheet Steel Company, 208 
South La Salle Street. 

George Robbins, of The Robbins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1801 North Central Avenue. 

Harold Lockett, of Orr and Lockett Hardware Company, 
14 West Randolph Street. 

N. A. Tighe, of Germer Stove Company, 364 River Street. 

R. W. Pfeffer, of Round Oak Stove Company, 5530 West 


Quincy Street. 
E. S. Humphrys, of American Steel and Wire Company, 


208 South La Salle Street. 
The Billiard Room is developing some very expert 


Rotation and Pigeon Pool players, and every noon 
hour there is an interested group of spectators watch- 
ing the clever shots of “Ed” Wilson, “Bill” Hawkins, 
George Beaudin, Arthur Lussky and others of equal 
skill. 

Some of George Beaudin’s friends have noticed that 
during the past few weeks he has a sort of pre-occu- 
pied, far-away look on his otherwise smiling counte- 
nance, and have wondered what caused it. 


Here is the explanation as told to me by his an- 
tagonist in the “Pigeon Pool” games at the Hardware 
Club of Chicago, Billy Hawkins: 

A couple of months ago George bought himself a 
“Tin Lizzie’ and as soon as he had learned to “navi- 
gate” it, he took a trip over in Michigan, driving 
along nicely all the way without the slightest mishap 
on the whole tour. But the day after he returned one 
of the policemen in Lincoln Park arrested him for 
speeding and he had to “tell it to the Judge.” A 
couple of days after he ran into another car, or a 
lamp post, and smashed one of the fenders on his 
machine. 

Whenever you see that puzzled look on George’s 
face, you can be sure that he is trying to figure dut 
how he could travel several thousand miles without an 
accident of any kind for two weeks and then come 
back to Chicago and have two of them inside of a 


couple of days. 
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ANNUAL WATER TRAVEL BOOK JUST 
ISSUED. 


“Waterway Tales,” a 250-page book about water 
journeys, is this year’s contribution of the Detroit and 
Cleveland Line to the literature of travel. A book of 
this character is published each year by the Company 
and the issue for the current year contains interest- 
ing stories of trips on water, in addition to a detailed 
description of the new steamer, City of Detroit III, 
and a series of beautiful illustrations showing scenes 
along the coast line to Mackinac, Michigan. This 
famous summer resort of the north, said to be an ideal 
spot for recreation and rest, is reached four times 
weekly by steamers of this line, operating between 
Toledo, Detroit and Coast Line Ports and also twice 
weekly by a through steamer from Cleveland to 
Mackinac. Copies of “Waterway Tales” will be sent 
upon receipt of ten cents to prepay postage, and 
illustrated pamphlets showing map, time tables, cost of 
fare and accommodations, upon receipt of two-cent 
stamp. Requests should be made to the Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Company, Detroit, Michigan. 








Speaking of the wealth or lack of it in the United 
States it is interesting to know that sixty-six out of 
every 100 people who die leave no estate whatever. 
Out of the thirty-four there are only nine whose es- 
tates are larger than $5,000. Out of every 100 people 
in this country, at the age of 65, over ninety-seven are 
partly or wholly dependent upon relatives, friends or 
the public. A statistician who has gone into the sub- 
ject declares that 98 percent of the American people 
are living from day to day on their wages and that if 
they all lost their jobs at once it would mean pauper- 
ism for all but the remaining 2 percent. This is a 
pretty good argument for the thrift clubs. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











As an example of an advertisement with a novel 
introduction—one which in this instance is brief but 


= 
FLIES 


at the same time 
quite effective in 
gaining the read- 
ers’ interest, note 
the five inch, single 
column advertise- 





ment inserted in 

the July 11th issue 

Get a screen door and some of the Seattle, 

screening, and win the battle. Washington Daily 

SPECIALS FOR WEDNESDAY T ; mes b the 
2-6x6-6 plain Screen 89 e : y 

Door, special at. Cc Campbell hard- 

b-8x6-8 fancy Front $1 98 ware store, of that 

Door, special at. @ _ “y 

24x41 Extension Window city. Pas ses ea 

Screens, special 39c Flies,’ is without 

aes question a caption 

[ 2-quart LIGHTNING Ice that holds far 

Cream Freezer, best on more attraction 


earth. Special 

Wednesday at. $2.12 
Ask for our 

Campers’ Price Sheet 


CAMPBELL| 


and far more sig- 
nificance than do 
such trite headings 
as “Screen Doors,” 
“Buy Screens 
Now,” and_ the 
like. Upon the 
headline generally 
depends whether 
or not the reader 
will take the time to scan the remainder of the adver- 
tisement, and the use of any new or distinctive 
phrases in this respect assists materially in imparting 
effectiveness to the advertisement. What adds further 
value is the employment of the characteristic name 
plate, linking the name of the store, “Campbell,” with 
the three camels typifying Quality, Service and Price. 
The connection is quite obvious in view of the fact 
that the names of the proprietor and of the humped 
quadruped are identical in pronunciation. 
x* * 





CORNER FIRST & MADISON | 





Aside from its novel layout, the advertisement 
shown herewith has another important characteristic 
that distinguishes it from many others. Progressive 
organizations ever seeking to widen their field of en- 
deavor, utilize various means of helping the public 
to become acquainted with their stores, and one of 
these effective expedients is the use of a distinctive 
name plate on all the correspondence, merchandise, ad- 
vertisements, displays and any other matter that is 
seen by the people. Hence the Cobbs Housefurnish- 
ing Company, Mason City, Iowa, deserve commenda- 
tion for the use of such a plate, as may be noted in 
this advertisement, which appeared in Mason City 


Daily Globe-Gazette, and occupied a three column 
space, six inches deep. The advice to inspect the spe- 


cial values in the window display also gives the ad- 





vertisement greater interest, and the only suggestion 
that may- be offered is that a little more effectiveness 


ao ww 


ALUMINUM 
WARE SALE 


Discontinued lines of high grade 
aluminum ware at prices that will 
quickly move them. An unusual 
opportunity of buying aluminum 
cooking utensils at greatly reduced 
prices. 


Bee these special values in our west window. 


COBBS HOUSEFURNISHING CO. 


ZVEav FING 77 acd 


could have been realized by quoting the special prices 
near each of the utensils, thus giving concrete attrac- 


tiveness to the announcement. 
x 3 *x 


Because of its timeliness, chiefly, the advertisement 
represented herewith no doubt brought satisfactory 
results. It was inserted in the May 27th issue of the 
Cleveland News, where it was run by the Davis, Hunt, 
Collister Company, at Ontario and Prospect Avenues, 
of that city, and occupied a four inch double column 
space. Cherry Stoners, Porch Gates and similar ar- 
ticles can only be sold at a certain season of the year 
and it is only by pushing their sale at this time that 


Seasonable Goods 
Cherry | Porch ” 
Stoners Gates AARANS 


75c |e. sane 
95c 


8-ft. with pe | 
ey 
: ig 4save % Time 





a 


















33” high, made ¢ ;,} [ 
of hardw odd ¥ " 
and varnished. 





braces, $2.50 :- 
and Labor 





Seal ELECTRIC IRONS 
BREAD BOXES GASOLINE thee... ane 
Special at 
47c 






ee 78c Se 2, 
THE DAVIS, HUNT, COLLISTER CO. 


ONTARIO AND PROSPECT AVE. 











the dealer opens up new avenues of profits. The ad- 
vertising of the merchandise must of course be done 
in an appropriate manner: They must be illustrated, 
described and a specific price quoted, because only 
after noting all these does the reader feel impelled to 
make a further investigation; and it is for this reason 
that this advertisement accomplished its purpose. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








INSTALLERS OF WARM _ AIR_ HEATING 
APPARATUS DEMAND RETRACTION OF 
BULLETIN ISSUED BY UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA. 





It will be remembered that AMERICAN ARTISAN 
published an article in the June 17th issue on pages 
49 and 50, referring to a Bulletin issued by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in which a number of serious 
misstatements as to Warm Air Heating Apparatus 
were made. The article was brought up before the 
Annual Convention of the National Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors at Peoria and a resolution 
strongly condemning the Bulletin and demanding a 
retraction by the University of Minnesota of the state- 
ments made by Professor J. L. Mowrey, the author of 
the Bulletin, was introduced by John H. Hussie, 
Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman of the Warm Air Heater 
Committee of the Association, the resolution being 
passed by the Convention without a vote in opposition. 

A number of the installers of Warm Air Heaters 
present at the Convention stated that they would write 
to the President of the University of Minnesota call- 
ing his attention to the harm which this Bulletin would 
do to a legitimate business if the untrue statements 
contained herein were not at once repudiated and 
withdrawn by the University. 

The following letter has been received from W. E. 
Lamneck, Columbus, Ohio, one of the best known in- 
stallers of Warm Air Heating Apparatus in the 
United States: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

As agreed at Peoria, Illinois, I mailed a letter of 
protest regarding the article which appeared in the 
Agricultural Journal of which the Professor of that 
Department in the University of Minnesota was the 
author. As you know, this article also appeared in 
the Minneapolis Tribune. 

I mailed quite a lot of data discrediting this article, 
together with a letter to both the Professor and the 
President of the College and to the editor of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. So far I have received the fol- 
lowing reply: 

“My dear Mr. Lamneck: 

In President Vincent’s absence, I beg to acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 8th with enclosure. This cor- 
respondence will be brought to Mr. Vincent’s attention 
on his return early next week.” 

I hope that all of the boys are writing likewise and 
if so I believe there will be enough pressure brought 
to bear to make him retract his statement. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. E. LAMNECK. 

Columbus, Ohio, July 15, 1916. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
HOLD SUMMER MEETING AT DETROIT. 


The Semi-annual meeting of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers was held July 
19 to 21 at Detroit, Michigan, and was one of the 
best attended and most interesting and enjoyable gath- 
erings of the Society. 

After the address of welcome, which was responded 
to by President Harry M. Hart, of Chicago, reports 
were rendered by the following Chapters, by their 
respective Secretaries: Illinois, by W. L. Bronaugh, 
Chicago; Massachusetts, by Charles Morrison, Bos- 
ton; Michigan, by William F. McDonald, Detroit; 
New York, by F. K. Davis, New York City; Ohio, 
Frank C. Phegley, Cleveland; Eastern Pennsylvania, 
George W. Barr, Philadelphia. . 

W. F. Verner, Ann Arbor, Michigan, made the 
report of the Committee on the Best Position for a 
Radiator in a Room. 

James A. Donnelly, New York City, read a paper 
on “Tests of Fractional Valves.” 

At the Wednesday afternoon session several papers 
were read, among which was one of especially timely 
interest, “Ventilation of Garages,” by Secretary C. W. 
Obert. 

In the evening the “get-together” event of the meet- 
ing took place, in the form of an informal dinner 
and dance at the Fellowcraft Club. 

Thursday morning the delegates and their ladies 
journeyed to the State University, at Ann Arbor, 
where Professor John R. Allen, President of, the 
Michigan Chapter, read a paper on “Heat Transmis- 
sion Through Building Materials.” 

R. W. Davenport read a paper on “Testing of 
Warm Air Heaters” and Professor J. E. Emswiler 
discussed “Velocity of Flow in Galvanized Ducts.” 

In the afternoon there was a fine organ recita: in 
the Hill Auditorium. 

On Thursday evening, on the return from Ann 
Arbor, there was a moonlight dance on the steamer 
Pleasure. 

Friday morning was devoted to another technical 
session and the ladies were taken on a shopping tour. 
The afternoon was devoted to visiting industrial 
plants, for which automobiles were furnished. 





«® 
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H. Lohse and Company, 425 Locust Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana, sheet metal contractors, are now in- 
stalling the ventilating system and making the cornices, 
marquises and skylights for the new Coliseum, which 
occupies a space 205 feet square, and are also doing 
similar work for the McCurdy Hotel. It has com- 
pleted the similar work on the Old State Bank, the 
Lincoln Hotel and the Hayden Sanitarium. The 
Company is specializing on the Weir sootless, smoke- 
consuming, all-steel warm air heater. 
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OHIO INSTALLER OF WARM AIR HEATERS 
GOES AFTER BUSINESS IN EFFECTIVE 
MANNER. 





In the July 15th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN there 
was published on page 41 an article calling attention 
to one of the reasons why sheet metal contractors are 
not erecting as many metal roofs as would be possible 
if they went after the business in the right manner. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN is exceedingly pleased to be 
able to give in the following an example of excellent 


publicity work done by a sheet metal contractor and — 


installer of warm air heating apparatus, who “be- 
lieves in his job,’ and who isn’t afraid to invest his 
money to convince the people in his community that 
they will be efficiently and satisfactorily served if they 
come to him. 
N. ( Oxley, 
Greenfield, Ohio, 
# is convinced that 
‘| a properly installed 
Ke | warm air heater is 
Me the best means of 
Maw heating and ventil- 
¥; ating a home, and 
yer he tells his people 
. so, as will be noted 
if in the first of the 
4 three illustrations 
wa shown in this ar- 
a, ticle. 
This advertise- 
; ment, which was in- 
ba; serted in The Green- 
sy field Republican, oc- 
i cupied 51% inches in 
4 single column width. 
The electrotype for 
it was furnished by 
the National Warm 
Air Heating and 
“| Ventilating Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. 
Oxley is a “Dealer 
Member,” _ having 
| been enrolled as 
| such by agreeing to 
' spend in one year 
Newspaper Electrotype Furnished by the 


to thrive in air yeu've 
breathed over and over 


again yourself. No ox i 
Ghatele. Mothing but danger. 


Have fresh, pure air 
arin wr ily — have 
warmth’ - comfort too, by 


De ~ 
® Warm Air Furnace 
—an economical, 


high grade and reliable 
heating system that VENTI- 


PRT RS a 


aul ) Lees: 


LATES. It floods every room 
a constant stream of fresh 
oxygenized air. 


FREE PLAN 


_A complete heating plan 

to fit your individual needs 
FREE — no obligations. No 
installation, no charge. See 
us soon, 


Soy 
ABE'S 


i 
os oe 





4 





ote 


'€ 
Se 





small sum of 
National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association. $25.00 for news- 


paper or circular advertising of warm air heaters. A 
series of these newspaper electrotypes are furnished 
free of charge, in'single and double column widths, 
by the Association to any “Dealer Member” who 
will ask for them, addressing Secretary Allen W. 
Williams, Brunson Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

Note the wording of the warm air heater adver- 
tisement. Isn’t there the very best sort of selling 
argument for a warm air heater? 

Positive, instructive information as to the necessity 
for ventilation of the rooms, and with the definite 
promise of proper ventilation, also the assertion that 
this can be obtained by installing a warm air heater 
which will heat and ventilate the entire building. 
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And then the offer to furnish a complete plan for 
the installation, 
free of charge. 
This certainly 
ought to appeal to 
the house owner. 
The plan, by the 
way, is supplied, 
free of cost to the 


Roy Starn, who is building oa 
North street has looked the Scbill 
New Idea furnace over, pronounced 
it good, and gave Mr. Oxley an 
order to install. 





A. S. Boden, who is building a 
modern home on his farm has told 
N. C. Oxley to install a SebiH New 

2a furnace. 3 sed 
= drs eager thing “Dealer Member” 
when he has used and tested it. by the National 
Warm Air Heat- 
ing and Ventilat- 
ing Association. 
The general maga- 
zine advertising 
campaign of this 
Association has 
been described in 
previous issues of 





K. J. Brubaker, a new citizen, new 
business, man, and who is building a 
new home on South Washington 
street will have an even southern 
warmth in his home when the north- 
ern blasts come down this winter. 
Oxley will install a Schill New Idea 
Snennan 


“Locals” Appearing in News Columns 
Telling About New Installations 
of Warm Air Heaters. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

That Mr. Oxley’s advertising is bearing results is 
evident from the fact that in the same issue of The 
Republican there appeared three well written “reading 
notices” calling attention to the fact that he is in- 
stalling warm air heaters in the homes of three men 
in Greenfield and nearby. Incidentally, it will be 
noted that each one of these boosts very nicely for the 
Schill New Idea Warm Air Heater. These reading 
re notices are shown 


1 in the second illus- 
See 





tration herewith. 
They did not ap- 
pear in a group 


but in separate 
places in the news 
columns. It is 


possible that these 
“readers” were in- 
serted without 
charge, but even if 
the cost was con- 


OXL 
OXLEY 
i 4 


<mr-xoO 


4 siderably higher 

The ‘Tinner ‘per inch than a 
‘ , regular display ad- 

For Tin and Galvanized | oryscoment there 


Steel Roofing. Met- 
al Shingles. Tin or 


is no question that 
they were worth 


galvanized eaves { ‘heir cost. 
ae ain Mr. Oxley also 
troug anc CONGUCIOIS. does sheet metal 


work in other lines, 
and specialize on 


Gutters, valleys and 
ridge roll. 

















metal roofings, 

Anything you want in ee — 

j conductors, valleys 
Sheet Metal. 4 

| and_ ridge rolls, 
and as will be 

Eadliaecn tel Rectan ana noted from the 
Other Sheet Metal Work. third illustration, 


he goes after business in these lines with the same 
vigor and in the same effective manner. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN highly commends the example 
set by Mr. Oxley to other installers of warm air heat- 
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ing apparatus and contractors for sheet metal work. 
By following his example they will be certain to 
materially increase their business and their net profits, 
for let it be noted that in neither of the advertisements 
is there any suggestion of price cutting in order to 
get the job. Mr. Oxley offers to do a good piece of 
work and undoubtedly gets a fair, profitable price for 
his work. 

The sheet metal contractor or installer of warm air 
apparatus who goes after business on that basis— 
somehow or other—always secures enough contracts 
to pay him well for his efforts—in net profits, while 
he who can see no other way of securing a contract 
than by underbidding his fellow business man seldom 
has much left after he has paid for his labor and 
material. 


.@~< 


NEW YORK CITY LAYS DOWN RULES FOR 
VENTILATION OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AND APARTMENT HOUSES. 





In the revision of the new Building Code for New 
York City a general plan has been laid out by Rudolph 
P. Miller, Expert to the Building Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen, which will compel builders of 
commercial structures to follow the general regula- 
tions of the tenement house law with regard to apart- 
ment and tenement buildings in the matter of light 
and ventilation. 

The preliminary draft dealing with this subject pro- 
vides that the rooms of business buildings hereafter 
erected must be so ventilated, in case a direct exterior 
ventilation is not secured, that the temperature there- 
in, under ordinary conditions, is not excessive, and 
that a standard of purity of air is maintained. The 
object sought is to secure proper conditions for the 
rooms in buildings of different kinds to make them 
habitable. 

Positive Means of Ventilation for Public Buildings. 

In public buildings a more positive means of ven- 
tilation is required. The provision in this case is that 
there shall be such a system of ventilation that there 
is an actual change of air within any room used for 
public purposes, such as places of assembly, hospitals 
and asylums, schools, etc. The provisions, however, 
are not to apply when the rooms used for public pur- 
poses are so large that there is more than 1,000 cubic 
feet of air space to each occupant and there is some 
exterior ventilation by means of windows. 

A minimum size of rooms in residence buildings is 
specified, and another section excludes storerooms 
from the application of the article. Bathrooms may 
be ventilated in several ways, and windows utilized 
for the purpose of ventilating rooms to the outer air 
are required to have an area of at least one-eighth of 
the floor area of the rooms. The minimum area of 
any window is to be 12 square feet and the window is 
to be so arranged as to open for about one-half of its 
area. Provision, however, is made so as not to ex- 
clude mullioned windows in which the aggregate area 
of the separate parts equals the required area for any 
window. 

No attempt is made to say what shall be provided in 
any building in the way of courts, but a minimum size 
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of court, dependent on its height to the rcof of the 
building, is specified when courts are to be used for 
purposes of ventilating rooms. No court under the 
proposed article shall be less than 4 feet wide in any 
case, nor shall such minimum width be less than 114 
inches for every foot of height to the roof of the 
building. 

Yards are required at the rear of every residence 
building having a minimum width of 10 percent of the 
depth of the lot, but in no case less than 6 feet. Such 
yards must extend across the entire width of the lot, 
and be unobstructed for their full height from the 
floor level of the lowest story used for residence pur- 
poses. When a building, however, faces on two or 
more streets these yards are not required. 

Ventilation Intakes from Street to Court. 

Another section provides that all courts used for 
ventilation purposes as in the article prescribed shall 
be connected to the street or yard by means of an in- 
take at the bottom of the court. The minimum size 
of such intake is 5 percent of the area of the court, 
except that no intake shall be less than 4 square feet. 
When, however, a court exceeds 400 square feet, then 
the aggregate areas of intakes need not be more than 
is required for a court of 400 square feet. 

These provisions are made to apply to buildings 
hereafter erected, but it is also provided that no exist- 
ing building shall be enlarged, or its lot so diminished 
as to reduce the area of the yard or court below what 
is required for the proper ventilation of any room. 
It is also provided that no additional rooms shall be 
placed in any buildings that may hereafter be enlarged 
or altered unless such rooms comply with the require- 
ments for rooms in new buildings. 





MANUFACTURER’S ADVERTISING HELPS 
DEALER OF WARM AIR HEATERS. 


Every dealer in warm air heaters who is a member 
of the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association knows that they have spent and intend to 
spend thousands of dollars in aelvertising Warm Air 
Heating, and furthermore realizes that every effort of 
his in co-operating in this campaign redounds greatly 
to his benefit. Many manufacturers, on their own 
accord, are also spending large sums for the same 
purpose and the up-to-date dealer fully appreciates the 
fact that here is another opportunity to co-operate: to 
the benefit of all concerned. The Kelsey Heating 
Company, Syracuse, New York, for example, it is said, 
sends the Kelsey Health Heat message each month to 
almost one million people, giving them facts—interest- 
ing coal saving, health insuring, comfort producing 
facts—that make them come straight back at the 
manufacturers for more facts, after which the Com- 
pany sends them the facts and sends the dealer their 
names. From then on until the dealer lands the 
order, the manufacturers state that they follow up the 
prospects with printed matter, with letters, and with 
other helps—in short, no stone is left unturned to see 
that the dealer gets the order. Further information 
about this co-operative service and about the Special 
Dealers’ Proposition can be obtained from the Kelsey 
Heating Company, 301 James Street, Syracuse, New 


York. 
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‘THE GRAFF FURNACE COMPANY APPOINT 
DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES IN OMAHA 
AND ST. PAUL. 


The Graff Furnace Company, 105 East 29th Street, 
New York City, have appointed the Standard Furnace 
and Supply Company, Omaha, Nebraska, distributing 
agents for their entire line of warm air heaters. 

The Crane-Ordway Company, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
will have the agency for the Northwest of their 
Faultless-Comfort Single Register Warm Air Heater. 


>> 


COMPARISON OF EFFICIENCY AND COST OF 
GAS AND ELECTRICITY FOR HEATING. 





In recent issues of the London England Domestic 
Engtmeering, a discussion has been carried on relative 
to the subject of Electrical Heating which is of more 
than ordinary interest in view of the increasing use 
of electricity as a heating medium. Comparisons 
are made between cost of gas and of electric current 
and also as to their relative efficiency, a's follows: 

The first article written by Professor J. A. Fleming, 
of University College, London, England, follows: 


In boiling water in a kettle over a gas ring there is a 
certain rate of flow of gas which gives the maximum effi- 
ciency. This appears to be not far from the condition when 
the gas flames begin to curl up round the bottom edge of 
the kettle. The value of the efficiency of the gas ring and 
ordinary metal kettle is found by experiment to be not far 
from 58 percent, and even when employing a special form 
of kettle with tubes through it like a locomotive boiler, the 
efficiency is only 61 percent, whereas with a common enam- 
eled iron kettle, mostly used in domestic service, it fell to 
34 percent in one case. 

These experiments as above recorded show what large 
variations of efficiency may occur. Nevertheless I do not 
think that with any form of kettle or gas ring likely to be 
used in domestic service the efficiency will rise above 60 
percent, that is to say, not more than 60 percent of the heat 
which could be obtained by the complete combustion of the 
gas will be represented by the heat given to the water. 

In the case of good electric kettles as shown by experi- 
ments, the efficiency may rise to over 90 percent. Accord- 
ingly the question of the cost of water boiling by gas and 
electricity resolves itself into that of cost of gas per 1,000 
cubic feet and of electric energy per B.T.U. and of waste. 
You are doubtless aware that many supply stations before 
the war supplied electr® energy for heating at % penny per 
unit. 

Taking gas at 2 shillings 9 pence per 1,000 and electric 
energy at 1 penny per unit, the cost of boiling small quan- 
tities of water by gas and electricity works out at a ratio of 
1:3, provided the gas is used as economically as possible. 
As a matter of fact, it never is. The ordinary cook turns 
up the gas too high, to endeavor to accelerate the boiling, 
and thereby reduces the efficiency. Also the gas ring is left 
burning longer than necessary. Hence my conclusion is that 
in practice the ratio of gas to electricity is not so high as 
1:3, but more as 1:2, even with electric energy at 1 penny 
per unit, 

If, however, electric energy is supplied at % penny per 
unit, the electric boiling will cost about the same as gas when 
the gas is used as it is by the ordinary domestic servant. 
The electric boiling has the immense advantage that it can 
be conducted in a drawing room or dining room, which 
would be impossible with a gas ring, on account of heat, 
smell and products of combustion. The high specific heat 
of water does not affect the relative cost, as it is the same 
whether gas or electric heating is used, and merely increases 
the absolute amount of energy taken. The sum and sub- 
stance of the matter is that with electric energy at 1 penny 
per unit and gas at 2 shillings 9 pence or 3 shillings, the ad- 
vantages are on the side of gas as regards mere cost, but 
that with electric energy at % penny per unit, water boil- 
ing by electric heating can fairly well compete with gas 
yn the basis of mere cost, whilst in any case it has immense 
indirect advantages in not contaminating the air with prod- 
ucts of combustion, and not therefore requiring ventilation. 


The second article, signed by “Consulting Engi- 


neer,”’ is as follows: 


July 22, igt6. 


It can safely be concluded that in offering the compari- 
son embodied in the paragraph on the subject of electrical 
heating in the February issue of Domestic Engineering, Pro- 
fessor Fleming intended to be impartial, yet to the casual 
reader it might be conveyed that the high efficiency of the 
electric kettle (internally heated) and the low heat-receiving 
quality of the gas-heated kettle with which the test was made, 
brought the cost of boiling water to nearly equal by the 
two methods in question. This, however, is not the case, as 
the following will show: 

Taking the notice literally it might be supposed by many 
that the current used was half a Board of Trade unit, which, 
at one penny, would be a halfpenny for the duty performed; 
but undoubtedly the calculation must be on half a kilowatt 
hour, which for fifteen minutes would amount to one-eighth 
of a B.T.U. The price of an electric B.T.U. for heating 
purposes may be anything from 1 penny to 3 pence, accord- 
ing to district, but taking the lower figure, then: 

Electric Kettle (internally heated).—Cost of heating two 
pints of water from, say, 60 degrees to boiling point, one- 
eighth of a B.T.U. at 1 penny is one-eighth of a penny, .125 
pence; time taken, 15 minutes. 

Gas Kettle (externally heated).—Cost of heating two 
pints of water from 60 degrees to boiling. Gas of average 
quality, having 500 B.T.U. per cubic foot net, the water be- 
ing said to absorb 58.6 percent only. This amounts to 1.3 
cubic feet of gas, which at 2 shillings 6 pence per 100 cubic 
feet is one twenty-fifth of a penny, .04 pence; time taken 
with 4 in. gas ring, 5 minutes. 

Therefore, taking the figures given to us, gas costs less 
than c¢lectricity 2s 1 to 3, which, while serious enough in 
pence, would be alarming in a quarterly account. 

It may be fairly added that a better comparison still 
could be afforded if a gas kettle as much up-to-date as the 
electrical kettle was used. There are several designs of the 
former now to be had that show a far higher heating ef- 
ficiency than 58.6 percent. 

It is also desirable to say that this comparison of cost 
of a duty performed serves also as a comparison of what 
expense waste entails. If the source of heat is not turned 
off immediately the water is raised to the desired tempera- 
ture, waste commences from that moment, and the waste 
with one is obviously a more serious factor than with the 
other. 


WARM AIR HEATERS EMBODYING 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES ARE GOOD 
INVESTMENTS. 





The imperfect heaters of the past have been suc- 
ceeded by modern methods of heating and only those 
that embody the 
best scientific prin- 
ciples make good 


investments. In 
this respect the 
Wise Warm Air 
Heater, shown 


herewith, is said to 
combine all the 
latest and'best fea- 
tures of construc- 
tion, and possess 
every requisite for 
a warm air heater 
of the highest 
grade. Typical of 
the advantages attributed to this warm air heater are 
the proper form and construction, which insure dur- 
ability, economy and ease in operation; perfect com- 
bustion and economy in fuel, accomplished by an ex- 
tremely large fire surface and the admission of heated 
air into and over the.fire; and the extensive, live 
radiating surface with pure, wholesome air in large 
volumes. The catalog giving further particulars will 
be sent to dealers who address the Wise Furnace Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 





Wise Warm Aijir Heater. 
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PROPER HUMIDITY ESSENTIAL TO COMFORT 





Dr. W. A. Evans, former Commissioner of Health 
for Chicago, in the following article makes a very 
practical suggestion: 

The suggestion relates to a method of humidifying 
air in a room heated by steam. | On the market there 
are several devices which are to be attached to the 
radiator for the purpose of allowing steam to escape. 
The practice is to attach this device to the far end of 
the radiator, the end at which the steam leaves the 
coils. 

One objection to these devices is that when several 
of the coils are filled with water, as often happens with 
poorly installed heating plants, water escapes from the 
humidifier. The far end of the radiator is the water 
end. When the water condenses in the coils that end 
catches most of it. When the steam is turned on it 
blows the water from the forward coils to those at the 
far end. 

The suggestion is that the humidifier be attached at 
the front end—the end where the steam enters, the 
end where you turn the steam on, the dry end. Gen- 
erally the radiator coils have a plugged opening in this 
first coil. It has threads ready for the threads of the 
humidifier. By attaching the humidifier at this end 
water will not leak from it. 

Prof. Shepherd of the Chicago Normal college and 
a member of the ventilating commission reported the 
results of his investigation to the international con- 
gress of school hygiene. He found that proper hu- 
midity was most essential for the welfare of students, 
and ordinary school ventilation methods do not give 
proper humidity. In fact, schoolroom air generally is 
well below 30 per cent humidity, less than half of 
what it should be. 

The comfort zone of the pupils under investigation 
was found to be fixed by temperature and humidity. 
One end of the comfort zone was 64 degrees Fahren- 
heit and 55 per cent humidity. The other end was 70 
degrees Fahrenheit and 30 per cent humidity. 

With a close, snug house we cannot have a humidity 
higher than 20 on a cold day without some form of 
Humidifying a room heated by a stove, 
How to do 


humidifier. 
hot air, or steam is not a difficult matter. 
it is now generally known to those who are manufac- 
turing heating appliances. It is up to the consumer 
to see that he gets proper apparatus. 


- -o-—- —— 


HOUSE ORGAN DRAWS MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER OF WARM AIR HEATERS 
CLOSER TOGETHER. 


Anything that draws the manufacturer and dealer 
closer together is bound to be a good thing for both 
of them. With this in view, the R. J. Schwab and 
Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a short while 
ago published the first issue of “Gilt Edge-Ings,” a 
house organ founded to create and maintain a better 
understanding and good will between the Company 
and the installers of their Gilt Edge Warm Air Heat- 
ers. The second issue of the publication states that, 
judging by the letters’ received and the reports re- 
ceived from salesmen, the first number made a good 
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impression, and that the editor is keen to have every 
dealer take a personal interest in the sheet and send 
in letters, suggestions, questions—and kicks, too, if he 
has them—to make it more helpful. The issues con- 
tain much interesting information about the advertis- 
ing and selling of Gilt Edge warm air heaters, and 
copies will be sent upon request by the R. J. Schwab 
and Sons Company, 285 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





oo 


HUMIDIFYING OF HEATED AIR REDUCES 
FUEL CONSUMPTION. 





It is a common experience in the summertime for 
people to feel oppressed and overheated just before a 
rain, when the air 
is muggy from be- 
ing .overcharged 
with moisture. 
This feeling is one 
of the best illus- 
trations of the ef- 
fect of moisture in 
keeping the heat 
in the body and 
moisture on the 
skin, and the prin- 
ciple finds applica- 
tion in the scien- 
tific construction of 
warm air heaters. 


XXth Century Warm Air Heater With\\/ | ; 
Humidifier Attached. When the air is 
prop- 





heated and 
erly moistened, as is said to be done by the XXth 
Century Warm Air Heater and Humidifier illustrated 


herewith, this added moisture materially reduces the 


comfortable. In other words, when the indoor air 
contains the correct amount of moisture, evaporation 
from the body is lower and less cooling of the body 
results. The XXth Century Humidifier is thus said to 
accomplish a saving of from 15 to 25 percent of the 
coal bill. Further information can be secured from 
the XXth Century Heating and Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


es 


CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON HEATED BY 
WARM AIR. 


The heating and ventilating system of the Capitol 
of Washington, D. C., is the most perfect in the world, 
the air in the entire building being changed every three 
minutes. The air is brought through a tunnel from 
a point 800 feet distance from the Capitol and is 
warmed and distributed over the building through a 
series of ducts and pipes built into the walls and floors. 
—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky. 
inated 

I am quite convinced that with proper installation 
the warm-air heating plant is the only heating plant 
now in use that can be made to deliver warm air, pure 


and properly moistened air, at the same time.—E. R. 
Pritchard, Secretary, Department of Health, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
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WARM AIR HEATERS GIVEN RIGID TESTS 
TO INCREASE EFFICIENCY. 


To give the maximum efficiency to his customers is 
the aim of every progressive manufacturer of warm 
air heaters, and 

Laurel Warm 

Air Heaters, 

one of which is 

illustrated here- 
with, are said to 
undergo not 
only the most 
severe but the 
scientific 
tests in order 
that th greatest 
service may be 
realized. Seven 
series of Laurel 
warm air heat- 
ers are offered, 
each of which is 
claimed to em-. - 
body many new and special features that help to se- 
cure business in the face of keenest competition. One 
of these features is the 20th Century Laurel Firepot 
with the Laurel Register Grate by the use of which 
they are said to burn soft coal, slack or lignite with 
highly satisfactory results. The slots in this firepot 
are wider at the bottom than at the top, admitting 
more air at the base of the fire and thus, it is said, 
giving a steady supply of air with consequent com- 
plete combustion. Further details of the Laurel fea- 
tures are contained in Catalog A-29 which can be se- 
cured from the Art Stove Company, Department F, 
Detroit, Michigan, or the Western Branch at 727-729 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


most 








a ceed 


Laurel Warm Air Heater. 
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CAREFUL FITTING OF PATTERNS MAKES 
GAS TIGHT WARM AIR HEATERS. 


The Ajax, Bermuda and Empire Warm Air Heaters, 
manufactured by the Co-Operative Foundry Com- 
pany, Rochester, 
New York, are 
said to have one 
most prominent 
feature which 
commends them 
to the admiration 
of every dealer 
installing them, 
namely: The pat- 
terns are perfect- 
ly fitted so that 
in setting up the 
sections, no diffi- 
culty is experi- 
enced in mount- 
ing them into an 
absolutely gas tight apparatus. All three types are 
described as being constructed of the same high grade 
pig iron and other material used in the stoves and 





Ajax Warm Air Heater. 
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ranges manufactured by the Company, each piece or 
section being made of the proper size and capacity, 
giving the heaters ideal proportions. The Ajax Warm 
Air Heater, shown herewith, is furnished with either 
cast iron or steel radiator and is made in six sizes, all 
burning hard or soft coal. It is of the low construc- 
tion type, being especially adapted for low basements. 
Catalog giving full details of all three styles can be 
secured by addressing the Co-Operative Foundry 
Company, Rochester, New York, or 505 South Clin- 
ton Street, Chicago. 





PROPER DRAFT MUST BE PROVIDED IN 
CHIMNEY FLUES FOR GAS FIRES. 


The importance of proper provisions for draft flues 
in connection with gas fires is well brought out in the 
following article which was published in a recent 


issue of the Manchester, England, Yorkshire Post. 
Gas Fires and Chimney Flues. 

“Despite the vast improvement that has taken place in 
the design and construction of gas fires, cases still occur in 
which even the most modern examples of gas fires, guaran- 
teed by their makers to discharge no products of combustion 
into the room, do in fact poison the atmosphere just as much 
as did the gas fires of an earlier generation, causing intense 
discomfort and injury to health. In all these cases the trouble 
may be traced to one or more of three causes; either a strong 
draught across the face of the fire, an ill-fitting between the 
gas fire casing and the hearth opening, or a defective draught 
in the chimney flue. The former can usually be provided 
against by the user; the two latter involve calling in a skilled 
workman. There appears to be an idea that an easy way of 
getting rid of the trouble of a smoky coal fire occasioned by 
a chimney which does not draw is to put a gas fire in its 
place, whereas, of course, what probably results is that im- 
perceptible gas fumes, instead of perceptible coal smoke, come 
into the room. Where a chimney draws badly, the proper 
treatment is not to change the fire, but to alter the chimney. 
But there are also cases in which gas fires delivering into 
chimney flues that, with coal fires, drew satisfactorily, have 
proved objectionable. The evil in such cases is usually due 
to the gas fire standing out beyond the wall and not filling the 
opening of the fireplace. If a free passage for air is left 
between the gas fire casing and the fireplace, naturally the 
suction set up by the warm air and the chimney will tend to 
draw cold air through this gap, whereupon not only is the 
draught operating on the gas fire diminished, but so also is 
the total draught of the chimney. This is not to say that in 
every case an airtight joint must be made between the gas 
fire casing and the walls of the fireplace, for often a chimney 
having a strong natural draught car afford all the suction re- 
quired for the withdrawal of the produots of combustion, and 
still take in a certain quantity of cold air. Where this can be 
arranged the ventilation of the room is much improved, but 
it is nearly always desirable in such cases to extend the flue- 
pipe of the gas fire several feet up the chimney.” 

If gas fires are to become a national necessity, gas au- 
thorities would do well in their own as well as the larger in- 
terest to see to it that every gas fire in use is fitted so as to 
work satisfactorily, otherwise much of the excellent propa- 
ganda work of the British Commercial Gas Association will 
prove futile. 





PARAGRAPHS. 


The Gschwind Furnace Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, will move to Warren, Ohio, where it has pur- 
chased a part of the Day-Ward plant. The Company 
manufactures warm air heaters and ventilating sys- 
tems. 

The Sibley Heating Company, Sibley, Iowa, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 
The officers are: President, E. M. Taylor; Vice- 
president, C. W. Brown; Secretary, W. T. Steiner, 
and Treasurer, H. E. Scott. 

a sili 

Business is not made by staying awake nights, but 
by keeping awake daytimes. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE — 
TINSMITH 


DRAWINGS AND PATTERNS FOR MARQUISE, duired for making them up of copper or iron. There 


is the sectional view through side, and the sectional 
BY O. W. KOTHE. view through end from which the whole marquise is 
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ings, and it is up 
to you to figure 
out the best meth- 
od of making 
joints, and the 
method of fasten- 
ing the light metal 
to the structural 
iron work. To the 
novice it looks 
easy; in fact so oe 
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a wall buttress with the wall cornice “B” fitting 
against it, and from this the projecting structures are 
carried out. The section “C” is the longitudinal cross 
beam through center of marquise; on which rests the 
cross bar “E” for joining the two lengths of glass 
together. This may be better understood by a glance 
at the plan of iron frame “W.” The short cross beam 
as at “D” is similar to “C” only runs the other way, 
while the tee irons “F” are the skylight bars which 
are covered with copper, and have a hole drilled near 
the top at intervals to attach a copper wire for fast- 
ening the capping “G.” 

At “H” is the view of cornice as it runs around the 
inside of marquise, and “I” is the panel fascia to 
which are added the vertical bars to make the panel 
shown in drawing; while “J” shows how the vertical 
posts miter in the panel and are cut out as in the pat- 
ern “S.”’ Other views of the corner blocks are shown 
by the plan “K” and part elevation “L” and “M,” 
which is the front view of the wall block. 

No pattern for the cornice proper is required, only 
a stretchout, which is shown by “T” and “U.” But 
for the corner blocks special patterns must be made 
for the top and bottom. The raised bottom can be 
laid out as at “P,” or it can be laid out in one piece 
as at “Q” and then planted on as at “K.” The top 
is merely flat with the extra members allowed. The 
pattern for the bottom of wall block is laid out as at 
“N” and “O,” which shows where the joints are made. 
The body itself of these blocks is merely a straight 
piece of metal formed to suit the section of block. 
The pattern “S” is for the post “J” and “V” is the 
bottom and back of post. 

Attention is called to the method of fastening the 
mouldings to the channel irons and I beams; the gut- 
ter; glass rests and so on. The beginner should not 
merely glance at this drawing in a dazed manner, but 
devour it detail by detail; picture the whole thing in 
your mind; look after the points you would have to 
measure ; see how you would get it out. 

Remember it takes study to get out these things, 
and a systematic training at that. No hop, skip, or 
jumping of problems; no rules of thumb or guess 
work goes; your trade demands scientific knowledge, 
because its the biggest, most complicated, artistic and 
profitable trade there is in the entire building trades 
craft. What are you doing to help it along? 





ENLARGEMENT OF INLAND STEEL PLANT 
ACCOMPANIED BY EXTENSION OF 
SALES ACTIVITIES. 





With an increase in manufacturing facilities gen- 
erally comes an extension of the scope of sales activi- 
ties, and in this regard, the Inland Steel Company 
is no exception to the rule. Several new buildings are 
rapidly being erected and the work is being pushed 
with utmost vigor in order to enable the Company to 
enter the market with their enlarged production at the 
earliest possible date. Meanwhile the field of sales is 
being extended and at the present time the enlarged 
“Inland States of America” include all the states in 
the Union west of the Mississippi River in addition 
to Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and Indiana, The 
Inland Steel Works were established for the pur- 
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pose of serving this rich territory with Inland basic 
open hearth steel products, and their new mills, it is 
said, will almost double their former tonnage in addi- 
tion to providing a wider range of articles. Informa- 
tion about any of these can be secured from the 
Inland Steel Company, First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. 
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FURNACE FOR BENCH OR 
OUTSIDE WORK. 


TINSMITHS’ 


In the illustration herewith is shown the Quick 
Meal Soldering Furnace which is said to be suitable 
piensa. for bench or out- 
; side work and to 
have a powerful 
and durable con- 
struction. It has 
a double burner, 
described as being 
made so __ that 
either one or both can be used, thus making it pos- 
sible to serve for various kinds of work. Strong 
winds, it is said, will not affect its action and two 
four-pound irons can be heated in four minutes. The 
quick, efficient action of the furnace, it is stated, is 
due to the excellent construction of the parts, as for 
instance, the heavy brass tank with the brass pressure 
pump. The furnace weighs fifteen pounds and its 
shipping weight is twenty-three pounds. According 
to the manufacturers; special prices are made to tin- 
smiths, and those desiring further information, price 
list, etc., of the Quick Meal Soldering Furnace should 
write to the Ringen Stove Company, Division of the 
American Stove Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Quick Meal Soldering Furnace. 





DISTINCTIVE, UNIFORM CONSTRUCTION 
GIVES STEEL CEILINGS GREAT 
POPULARITY. 

The fact that steel ceilings can be distinctively, uni- 
formly and perfectly constructed forms the basis of 
their great popularity which is constantly increasing. 
In the instance of Berger’s Classik Steel Ceilings, this 
construction is said to be due to a new process of 
manufacture—one in which the ceiling patterns are 
formed on a specially-designed draw press of 900 
tons pressure. This enormous pressure, according to 
the manufacturers, assures absolute uniformity in 
depth, detail and size, each plate being an exact 
counterpart of the other. The dies from which these 
ceilings are made are said to be accurate reproduc- 
tions of skillfully clay-modeled originals, made in 
hundreds of artistic designs to harmonize with any 
type of architecture. In addition to their beauty and 
uniform construction, Berger’s Classik Steel Ceilings 
are described as being fire-retardant, durable, safe, 
light in weight, easily and quickly erected and reason- 
able in cost. Further details and information about the 
co-operative selling helps are contained in Catalog 
DAA, which will be sent upon request, by the Berger 

Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio. 





Even the chronic kicker doesn’t feel like practising 
on himself. 
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MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


ENJOY ANNUAL PICNIC. 





The annual picnic of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Milwaukee was held on July 
19, 1916, at Herziger’s On-the-River, Mequon, Wis- 
consin, under the supervision of the efficient picnic 
committee, consisting of William Hammann, chair- 
man; Adolph (“Boots”) Schumann and J. M. Hollitz. 

The following report of the picnic has been re- 
ceived from Paul L. Biersach: 

They assembled at the Builders’ & Traders’ Ex- 
change, 156 Broadway, at 9 A. M. from where they 
journeyed to the picnic grounds in automobiles. 

The Grandfather Scat Club, consisting of “Boots” 
Schumann, Louis Eschenburg, August Klubertanz and 
J. J. Millen enjoyed their morning repast with a game 
of Barbarian Scat, and they still would be playing 
were it not that some of the other members pro- 
tested, interfered and stopped them from continuing, 
so that they had to adjourn to the ball field, where a 
match game was played by the “Soldering Fluxes,” 
headed by “Sig.” Bartelt, versus the “Charcoal Heav- 
ers,” headed by E. B. Tonnsen. 

It is needless to say that the “Soldering Fluxes” put 
it all over the “Charcoal Heavers” and they retired 
defeated in the third inning in utter disgust. The 
game was first umpired by Mr. Berger, whom the 
“Charcoal Heavers” ousted for unfair decisions in 
their estimation. John Bogenberger was then ap- 
pointed umpire and no protest was made by either 
side owing to his size, and his decisions proved sat- 
isfactory. 

Another feature was the bidding for an expensive 
watch, owned by Treasurer Hollitz, and auctioneered 
by Mr. A. M. Smith of the Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company, with the result that through some slight-of- 
hand performance on the part of the auctioneer, the 
Treasurer won his watch, had the money and then 
turned over some of the proceeds to the auctioneer 
for his trouble. 

The Committee had made arrangements for a splen- 
did dinner and refreshments and all those who par- 
ticipated felt that the day was well spent and a vote 
of thanks was given to the Committee for their efforts. 

The following members attended: [Frank Rom- 
berger; P. J. Lavies & Company; Biersach & Neider- 
meyer Company; J. M. Hollitz; August Klubertanz ; 
Louis Eschenburg; Berger & Seeger; William Ham- 
mann; Roden & Raschka; A. M. Bloch; D. D. Green; 
E. B. Tonnsen; Gallun & Weltzein; J. J. Millen; 
Adolph Schumann; John Bogenberger ; H. Pluckhan; 
R. Jeske & Brother; Paul L. Biersach ; Superintendent 
3rengg, of Brust & Phillip; A. M. Smith and A. 
Schoeder, of Milwaukee Corrugating Company. 


o® 





WANTS CATALOG OF SUPPLIES FOR SHEET 
METAL AND WARM AIR HEATING 
SHOPS. 

William J. Lange has opened a sheet metal and 
warm air heater installation shop in Marshfield, Wis- 
consin, and desires catalogs of supplies for such a 
business from manufacturers and wholesalers. 


WILL MEET IN MADISON, WISCONSIN, 
JULY 24 TO 28. 





3egipning Monday morning, July 24th, and lasting 
until Friday afternoon, July 28th, an Institute of 
Directors of Vocational Training will be held at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in the Assembly Chamber of the 
Capitol. 

Matters of great importance will be discussed and 
the subjects cover a wide range. from the teaching 
of Salesmanship to the instruction in Household Arts. 

Among those who will address the Directors’ In- 
stitute, as the meeting is called, are: 

Arthur F. Payne, Assistant Professor of Manual 
Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois, 
who will speak on “Relation of Instruction to the 
Trade Pursuit.” 

H. R. Pestalozzi, Supervisor of Attendance, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Public Schools, whose subject is 
“Compulsory Attendance.” 

C. F. Burgess, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
who is to speak on “The Employer’s Interest in Indus- 
trial Education.” 

B. E. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, Racine, 
Wisconsin, ““Common Interests Between the Academic 
School and the Industrial School.” 

W. E. Hicks, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin, “The Greatest Need of the 
Movement.” 

Dr. Charles McCarthy, Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, Madison, Wisconsin, “The Socializing Influ- 
ence of Industrial Education.” 

H. E. Miles, President State Board of Industrial 
Education, Racine, Wisconsin, “The lederal Aspect 
of Industrial Education and the Smith-Hughes Bill.” 

C. R. Dooley, Educational Director, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
“The Training of the Director.” 

R. L. Glynn, Director of the Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, Continuation School, “The School Aspect.” 

Frank L. Glynn, Secretary of the State Board of 
Industrial Education, Madison, Wisconsin, will have 
charge of the “Round Table” discussion on the “Gen- 
eral Analysis of the Institute.” 

In connection with the Institute there will be a num 
Vocational 


ber of exhibits of apparatus used in 


Schools, as well as 6f appliances for safety purposes. 
SECURE THIS EXCELLENT BOOK ON SHEETS 
AND SHEET METAL PRODUCTS. 





A treatise on sheet metal that everyone interested 
in such materials should have on his desk, fittingly 
describes the exceptionally-attractive and interesting 
catalog of Reeves Sheets and Sheet \ietal Products 
recently issued. This book is a very complete work 
being 6xg inches in size and containing 254 pages 
printed throughout on high grade enamel stock in 
two colors, with the pages dividing the various sec- 
tions uniquely illustrated with life-like reproductions 
of the manner of manufaturing that particular article. 
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Besides illustrating and describing the comprehensive 
line of sheets and sheet metal products of the Com- 
pany, the catalog is replete with useful tables and 
data relative to weather guides, snow and rain loads, 
wind pressure on roofs; specific gravity and weights 
of building materials; melting and boiling tempera- 
tures of iron, steel and other metals; mathematical 
rules, weights and measures, decimal tables, the metric 
system, etc. The products listed include sheets, roof- 
ing and siding, eaves trough and conductor pipe, 
metal tile, tin plate, metal ceilings, stove pipe and 
elbows, charcoal iron and many miscellaneous items. 
Copies of the catalog will be sent to those writing on 
their letter heads, addressed to the Reeves Manufac- 
turing Company, Dover, Ohio. 





STRONG, LIGHT CORNICE BRAKES. 


“Cornice brakes used by tinsmiths who know,” is 
the way the Chicago Steel Cornice Brakes, illustrated 





Chicago Steel Cornice Brake. 


herewith, are described. These machines are said to 
be of the strongest and yet the lightest brakes made, 
the eight-foot type, for instance, weighing only 1,000 
pounds, and having a capacity for 18 gauge and 
lighter sheets. They can readily be taken apart in 
three pieces, it is said, and easily transported. The 
handles operate independently unless otherwise or- 
dered, and each brake is furnished with a full set of 
formers, angle extension for heavy bending and an 
improved stop gauge. Of parallel importance with 
the materials and equipment are the features of their 
patented construction, which, according to the manu- 
facturers, is an arrangement of heavy steel plates 
placed in such positions that the strain is directly 
against the edge of the various plates, a condition 
which makes for the greatest strength and accuracy. 
Further details of the construction of the Chicago 
Steel Cornice Brakes can be secured from the Dreis 
and Krump Manufacturing Company, 2915 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


_— 


AMERICAN ARTISAN WANT AD _ BRINGS 
CUSTOMER FOR TOOLS. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Kindly take my ad out of AMERICAN ARTISAN as 
I have sold my tinners’ tools. It certainly shows that 
advertising pays. 
Yours truly, 
GeorGE F, Meyer. 


Calvary, Wisconsin, July 18, 1916. 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING PROVIDES MORE 
SOURCES OF PROFIT ON VENTILATORS. 





There are generally a good many people in the 
dealer’s vicinity who will pay him a profit on certain 
brands of merchandise if 
he will let them know that 
he sells these articles. Often 
the fact that a dealer has 
acquainted the com- 
munity with the variety 
and character of his stock 
is a great barrier in his 
path to success. So, in the 
case of the Globe Ventilator, dealers handling them 
are urged to co-operate with the manufacturers in 
their national advertising campaign and link up 
their stores with the advertising of these ventilators 
which is now running in publications throughout the 
country. To help the dealer achieve this end, the 
manufacturers state that they will gladly furnish at- 
tractive store cards, envelope enclosures and other 
helps. Further details of this campaign and of the 
merits of the Globe Ventilators, one of which is illus- 
trated herewith, can be secured from the Globe Ven- 
tilator Company, Department H, Troy, New York. 


PERFORATED METALS FOR MANY USES. 


Screens and sorting apparatus for the home and 
for various industries necessitate the manufacture of 
perforated metals, such as those shown in the accom- 
These are specimens of the dif- 


not 





Globe Ventilator. 








panying illustration. 
ferent types of perforated metals manufactured by the 
Harrington and King Perforating Company, Chicago, 








° Harrington and King Perforated Metals. 

Their products include black and galvanized _per- 
forated steel plates and sheets; perforated sheet cop- 
per, brass, bronze, aluminum, lead, zinc, monel metal 
and other alloys; screen plates and sheets for ores, 
coal and cement; for all kinds of grain cleaning; for 
sorting apparatus for centrifugal linings, filter press 
plates, drying floors, false bottom strainers, extractor 
baskets, revolving screens, shaking screens and chute 
screens. Grilles and ornamental screens for radiators, 
ventilators, air vents, heat vents, in private and public 
buildings can be made to suit local requirements and 
the Company also carries perforated tin and brass of 
standard sizes in stock. Further information about 
their comprehensive line can be secured from the 
Harrington and King Perforating Company, 610 
North Union Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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SECURE THIS INTERESTING BOOKLET ON 
: ROOF FAN VENTILATORS. 


The Bicalky Roof Fan Ventilator, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, is the subject of'an interest- 
ing booklet recently issued, 
in which it is pointed out 
how this device insures posi- 
tive ventilation, without ex- 
pense for power, by means 
of a rotating fan wheel 
which creates a vacuum and 
causes an upward circula- 
tion of air at all times. The 
construction is described as 
being such that the wind 
comes in contact with the 
outer vanes of a secondary 
wheel, which rotates an inner fan wheel, thus causing 
a suction on the neck of the ventilator the same as if 
the wheel were motor driven, and giving ventilation 
without any attention or expense, except for oiling 
the ventilator once or twice a year. Several well exe- 
cuted illustrations are contained in the booklet, show- 
ing typical application of Bicalky ventilators on 
hotels, offices, school-houses, public buildings, smelt- 
ing plants, etc., on each of which they are said to be 
fixing new standards for ventilating efficiency be- 
Price and capacity 





Roof Fan Ventilators. 


cause of their positive results. 
lists are also noted, and those desiring copies of this 
booklet should write to the Bicalky Fan Company, 
3uffalo, New York. 





ACTUAL TESTS SHOW COPPER BEARING 
STEEL TO RESIST CORROSION, 


About. ten years ago a series of tests was com- 
menced with a view to developing a superior sheet 
metal without a material increase in cost, and in 1912 
it was announced that sucha metal had been secured. 
The conclusions in regard to the metal, copper bearing 
steel, that it would not only resist the acid test upon 
which much stress was then being laid, but that it 
would also resist corrosion in actual service better 
than other iron or steel sheets, were based upon tests 
with uncoated sheets on roofs in several parts of the 
country. One roof was located in the Pennsylvania 
coke region where the air contains notable amounts 
of sulphurous and sulphuric acid; another on the sea 
coast where the air contains sodium chloride, and a 
third in a rural district where the air was quite pure 
and free from added corrosive agents. Various sheets 
were used and being entirely unprotected, natural 
corrosion was allowed to start immediately and pro- 
ceed without interruption. Every element of doubt 
was eliminated, as far as possible, and the results, 
according to the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, who conducted the tests, proved 
conclusively that properly made steel containing 
15/100 to 25/100 percent copper is one of the most 
effective corrosion resistants. Further particulars 


of the tests and of the uses of copper bearing steel 
can be secured by addressing the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
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SOLDERING IRON EASILY CONVERTED INTO 
BRANDING IRON. 


By removing the copper point and inserting a 
brander, it is said that the New Marvel Soldering 





New Marvel Branding Iron. 


Iron can easly be converted into a branding iron such 
as shown in the accompanying illustration. This de- 
vice, the manufacturers state, can be furnished with 
any style brander, weighs but four and one-half 
pounds, and is very cheap to operate, costing only two 
cents a day for fuel. It has, of course, the same ad- 
vantages as the soldering iron with regards to construc- 
tion: The pump is in the tank and the handle is 
located between the tank and the brander, thus, it is 
said, balancing the iron nicely. The needle valve, 
located just at the end of the handle, permits easy 
control of the flame, and the firebox in which the 
combustion takes place, is described as being entirely 
enclosed, so as to eliminate the possibility of ruining 
work that is being done. Further information can 
be secured from Lyon, Conklin and Company, In- 
corporated, Baltimore, Maryland. 


~>oor- 


THE USES OF ZINC AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 


Zinc has become so much a part of our modern 
life that there are few of us who do not daily handle 
it in some form or another. Every particle of brass 
or german silver contains its proportion, and the 
bronze coinage of Great Britain and other countries 
is a triple alloy consisting of 95 parts of copper, 4 of 
tin, and 1 of zinc. 

Up to about the middle of the nineteenth century 
the industrial uses for zinc were confined substantially 
to the manufacture of alloys and to rolled sheets, 
largely used for roofing. With the spread of the so- 
called galvanizing, whereby sheets of iron are dipped 
in molten zinc and receive a thin coating, a new ave- 
nue for its employment was opened up, and this in- 
dustry is today the greatest consumer of the metal. 

The manufacture of alloys constitutes certainly the 
most varied and interesting use of zinc, although in 
importance of actual tonnage of metal consumed it 
comes at least second to galvanizing. 

Zinc alloys with copper in all proportions to form 
brass. The ordinary brasses contain from 27 to 45 
percent of zinc, with from 73 to 55 percent of copper, 
the color and characteristics varying with the relative 
proportions of each. [or the commoner brasses, par 
ticularly those for casting and turning, a small propor- 
tion of lead, such as is contained in commercial 
spelter, is not only admissible, but even desirable; but 
for the finer grades, and those intended for spinning 
and drawing, it exercises a most detrimental effect by 
causing cracks and fissures. In such-cases, therefore, 
a specially pure metal has to be used containing 99.8 
percent of zinc as a minimum, with 0.1 percent of lead 
and 0.1 percent of iron as maxima. 
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These fine brasses are essential for the production 
of cartridge-cases, alike for rifle, machine gun, and the 
lighter types of artillery. 

For turning, on the contrary, the alloy should con- 
tain a well-marked proportion of lead, together with 
relatively high zinc and low copper. This leaded alloy 
is often called “clock brass,” the best all-around work- 
ing properties being secured when the proportion of 
lead rises to from 2 to 2% percent in an alloy in which 
the proportion of copper is as 60 to 40 of zinc. This 
turns freely and cleanly and, with due care, allows of 
rolling and drawing to a substantial extent. 


oe-s 


JOINT FOR FLUMES PATENTED. 


Maurice W. Williams, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
assignor to the Wheeling Corrugating Company, 
Wheeling, West Virginia, has pro- 
cured United States patent rights, 

1,190,3504 under number 1,190,350, for a joint 
for flumes described herewith: A joint for flumes 
comprising a channel bar devoid of abrupt angles and 
adapted to receive in the channel thereof the adjacent 
edge portions of flume sections, and a nest bar 
adapted to overlie the portions of said sections which 
seat within said channel, the said bars having their 
adjacent side surfaces relatively disposed to form up- 
wardly and outwardly inclined open spaces therebe- 
tween which gradually increase in width from their 
lower ends upward, said channel bar having its sides 
terminated by laterally directed wings which directly 
underlie and constitute seats for plane surface of said 
sections. 











THE KNACK OF NOT TALKING BACK. 





It isn’t necessary that you allow anyone to rub it in, 
no matter who he may be, but it is necessary to take a 
deserved calling down like aman. If you didn’t repeat 
the address given you for that order that wasn’t de- 
livered, you’re in for a sharp call. 

Some men talk back and make a double mess of it. 
Never do that. It puts you in bad. Bring your fist 
down on the counter and say, “Yes, sir, that was my 
carelessness, but I’ll wager the price of ten such or- 
ders that it won’t occur again.” Be glad you’re with 
people who follow you up. Respect the manager 
that’s on the job and keeps you there. He’s a friend 
of yours. To be sure, he’s ugly at times. But these 
“times” are fitting you for a better job. Continual 
back patting will never make you “see yourself as 
others see you.” 





+ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





STEEL BOLTS. 
From Clark Brothers, Lakefield, Minnesota. 

Please tell us who makes bright steel bolts, 4% inch 
by four inches made up like a % inch stove bolt with 
round or screw head so they can be tightened with a 
screw driver. These bolts differ from regular 4% 
inch stove bolts because they must be standard thread 
and stove bolts are not threaded the same as carriage 
bolts. 
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Ans.—Corbin Screw Corporation, 335 Wells Street ; 
Central Screw Company, 3500 Princeton Avenue; 
and Chicago Automatic Machine Company, 400 North 
Oakley Boulevard; all of Chicago. 

ELECTRIC MOTOR. 
From the Peoples Hardware Company, Clinton, Missouri. 

Where can we get a three horse power electric 
motor? 

Ans.—Fairbanks, Morse and Company, goo South 
Wabash Avenue; Globe Electric Company, 6340 
Stony Island Avenue; and Kimble Electric Company, 
634 North Western Avenue; all of Chicago. 

GALVANIZED IRON PIPE. 
From A. J. Bridges, Bedford, Iowa. 

Please tell me where I can get galvanized iron pipe, 
one piece, 16 gauge, nine inches in diameter and eight 
feet long. 

Ans.—American Spiral Pipe Works, 14th and South 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

GAS RANGES. 


From F. C. Tuttle, 1832 Houston Avenue, Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl, 


Kindly tell us who manufactures gas ranges. 

Ans.—A. B. Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan; Art Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan; Cham- 
pion Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; George M. 
Clark and Company, Division American Stove Com- 
pany, 179 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago; Culter 
and Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, Illinois; Dangler 
Stove Company, Division American Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit Vapor Stove Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Foster Stove Company, Ironton, 
Ohio; Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Globe Stove and Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana; 
New Process Stove Company, Division American 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Quality Stove and 
Range Company, Belleville, Illinois; Reliable Stove 
Company, Division American Stove Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Ringen Stove Company, Division Amer- 
ican Stove Company, 825 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Vesta Gas Range Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 





REPAIRS FOR LITTLE GIANT LAWN MOWER. 
From Fred E. Bilbrough Company, Montrose, Michigan. 
Kindly tell us where we can get repairs for the 
“Little Giant” lawn mower. 
Ans.—Blair Manufacturing Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 





ITEMS. 





The MacIntyre-McDonald Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 to manufacture sheet metal specialties, ven- 
tilating systems, etc. The incorporators are Edward 
MacIntyre, Nelson A. McDonald and L. MacIntyre. 

The Wheeling Can Company, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, is remodeling the factory in South Warwood, 
formerly occupied by the Packard Motor Truck Com- 
pany and in installing new machinery for the manu- 
facture of tin cans. 





ee 

After a man has taken out an accident insurance 
policy his wife thinks it a waste of money if nothing 
happens to him. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,190,436 


1,190,282. Attachment for Flour Sifters. Mae H. Geartts, 
Marinette, Wis. Filed Apr. 3, 1915. 

1,190,295. Automatic Gas Lighter. Ben F. Keith, Belton, 
Tex., assigngr of one-third to Thomas S. Lovett, Belton, Tex. 
Filed Feb. 4, 1915. 

1,190,335. Heating Attachment for Stoves. 
Spencer, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed Apr. 26, 1916. 

1,190,338. Soil Cultivating Tool. Sylvester George Ste- 
vens, Duluth, Minn. Filed Aor. 19, 1915, Serial No. 22,300. 
Renewed May 25, 1916. 

1,190,347. Sling Pulley. 
Wis. Filed Apr. 4, 1910. 

1,190,396. Heating Stove. William D. Frazier, Dain, 
W. Va., assignor of one-fourth to J. B. Dodge, Richwood, 
W. Va. Filed Nov. 1, 1915. 

1,190,404. Washing Machine. 
risburg, Pa. Filed Jan. 22, 1916, 

1,190,430. Window Stop. Peter C. Lenz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Filed Oct. 27, 1914. 


William 


John M. Boyd, Fond du Lac, 


Simon J. Harding, Har- 


1,190,435. Hinge. Andrew S. Lowden, Concord, Mass. 
Filed Feb. 5, 1912. 
1,190,436. Garbage Pail. Joseph McGrath and Henry 


Wm. Banschbach, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed Aug. 31, 1915. 
1,190,439. Lock. Sandor A. Marchfeld, New York, N. Y 
Filed Oct. 25, 1915. 
1,190,455. Attachment for Washboards. Mae E. Pow- 
ers, Chicago, Ill. Filed Apr. 21, 1916. 
1,190,468. Cooking Stove and Range. 
ling, Fresno, Cal. Filed Oct. 23, 1913. 


George F. Schor- 


1,190,476. Hedge and Grass Cutter. Percy O. Smith, 
Freeport, N. Y. Filed Mar. 13, 1915. 
1,196,508. Animal Trap. Harry E. Brown, Salem, Oreg. 


Filed Apr. 24, 1916. 
1,190,508. Gravity Gate Latch. 

port, Cal. Filed Dec. 7, 1912. 
1,190,563. Door Closer. 

Iowa. Filed Oct. 12, 1914. © 


Andrew J. Everett, Lake- 


Leroy J. Lindsay, Seymour, 
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1,190,571. Automatic Sash Stop. Clinton O. Mikle, Port- 
land, Oreg. Filed Dec. 15, 1915. 

1,190,584. Combined Heater and Cooking Utensil. Henry 
O. Reese, Atlantic City, N. J. Filed Dec. 3, 1915. 

1,190,585. Damper Operating Mechanism. Richard Rob- 
erts, Forest City, Pa. Filed June 3, 1915. 

1,190,587. Gate Fastener. Carl Otto Roda, Paradise, Kans. 
Filed Apr. 10, 1916. 

1,190,594. Lawn Sprinkler. 
ton, Ill. Filed Aug. 2, 1915. 

1,190,606. Clothes Drainer. John P. Sundin, Salem, Oreg. 
Filed Jan. 26, 1916. 

1,190,665. Hot Air Stove. Thomas Warren Miller, Wau- 
kon, Iowa. Filed May 10, 1913. 

1,190,711. Coring Instrument. 


Charles F. Schnasa, Evans- 


Elisha R. Betzer, Medina, 


Ohio. Filed July 23, 1913. 

1,190,734. Rake. William Cronk, Montour Falls, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 24, 1915. 

1,190,786. Tool Head Fastener. George H. Merritt, Ta- 


coma, Wash. Filed Oct. 26, 1914. 

1,190,788. Wire Stretcher. James A. Mitchell, Magnolia, 
Ark. Filed Sept. 9, 1915. 

1,190,840. Door Spring. 
Filed Apr. 3, 1916. 

1,190,872. Fishing Apparatus. 
bus, Ohio. Filed Jan. 30, 1915. 

1,190,883. Bottle Opener. 
Filed Nov. 4, 1915. 

1,190,889. Ash Sifter. John W. Hoff, Chicago, III. 
Dec; 1,. 19138. 

1,190,920. Hammer Lock. 
Filed Sept. 15, 1915. 

1,190,972. Handsaw Set. Walter H. Wood, Forest, Ida- 
ho, assignor of one-half to Joseph D. Paris, Forest, Idaho. 
Filed Jan. 18, 1916. 

1,190,976. Wire Stretcher. 
Filed Oct. 31, 1914. 


Ole W. Anderson, Boyd, Minn. 
Forest E. Dildine, Colum- 
Roland Flitsch, Miner, N. D. 
Filed 


Thomas Wild, Lowell, Mass. 


Charles W. Bartley, Erie, Ill. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








STEEL PRICES REMAIN FIRM AND NON- 
FERROUS METALS SHOW GREATER 
STRENGTH. 





Probably the most important feature of the metal 
market during the past week has been with reference 
to the steel bar situation. It was announced a few 
days ago in newspapers that agricultural implement 
makers had contracted for 80,000 tons of steel bars 
at 2.35 cents Pittsburgh—$3.00 per ton less than the 
price which had been asked by all mills for contract 
for the first half of 1917. This announcement was 
followed immediately by denials of the implement 
companies that they had placed any contracts and also 
by denials from representatives of the mills that a 
price of less than 2.50 cents Pittsburgh had been made. 
It is reported by a reliable source that at least two 
contracts have been placed in the Chicago market at 
2.54 cents Chicago, amounting to between ten and 
fifteen thousand tons. 

A very significant announcement was made during 
the week by the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, stating 
that $70,000,000 worth of new buildings and equip- 
ment were to be constructed for this Company. This 
announcement naturally indicates a strong confidence 
in the iron and steel business for the years to come. 

Bradstreet’s review of the trade says: “Seasonal 
influences, which usually affect the larger lines during 
the heated spell, never were so negligible as now. 
Hot weather has made it uncomfortable for men in 
industry to work continuously at high speed, and at 
the same time the normal desire for vacations has 
probably cut down operations in numerous enterprises, 
but notwithstanding this a relatively noteworthy de- 
gree of activity prevails. Speculative buying, pre- 
dicted heretofore on fears that there would not be 
enough materials to go around, has, however, largely 
disappeared, and the situation is all the healthier for 
this. Most reports agree that prospects point to a 
continuance of good business through an indefinite 
period, with little or none of the disturbance incident 
to a presidential year in evidence. As wages in the 
principal industrial centers are high, while incomes 
from profit sharing investments are exceptional, sus- 
tained purchasing power is probable.” 





STEEL. 

As noted in the foregoing there has been much 
activity in the steel market, especially in connection 
with steel bars for agricultural implement makers. 
The nominal price on these bars remains at 2.69 cents 
Chicago for delivery at the convenience of the mill. 
Specifications are being received in volume equal to 
shipments. There is a fair demand for structural 
shapes coming in from builders of small office and 
industrial structures, and the building permits which 


have been issued in this district indicate that there 
will be quite an active business during the fall and 
winter on structural shapes. The nominal price is 
2.69 cents Chicago. In the Pittsburgh district manu- 
facturers of steel bars refuse to be influenced by the 
reported sale of 80,000 tons to implement manufac- 
turers at 2.35 cents Pittsburgh, and none of the mills 
in this district are willing to admit that concessions 
have been made below the 2.50 cents Pittsburgh price. 
Steel plates for nearby delivery are being held at 4 
cents Pittsburgh, with 2.90 cents Pittsburgh for ship- 
ment at convenience of mill. 





COPPER. 

In the secondary copper market prices continue to 
drop owing to the quantity of material available which 
appears to be greater than the market can absorb. 
Electrolytic is offered in New York by second hands 
at 24% to 25 cents for Prompt and July deliveries, 
with August and September at 23% to 24 cents. Pro- 
ducers, however, maintain their quotations for copper 
delivered October first at 29% cents, with fourth 
quarter delivery at 29 cents. Exports of copper as re- 
ported by the New York Custom House up to and in- 
cluding July 15th amount to 15,235 tons for the 
month, with a total of 161,971 tons since January 1, 
1916. No change has been made on sheet copper 
quotations, the base price for hot rolled sheet copper 
remaining at 37% cents. 

: TIN. 

There has been very little demand for tin and prices 
are lower, Spot tin being quoted nominally at 38 
cents, with July at the same figure, as against 38% 
cents a week ago. The Chicago warehouses have re- 
duced their quotations 2 cents, the new prices being 
42 cents for pig tin and 43 cents for bar tin. 





LEAD. 

Aside from a large tonnage which has been taken 
by Canadian concerns interested in ammunition con- 
tracts, the demand for lead has been only moderate 
during the week and prices are about ten points lower 
than a week ago as quoted by the outside interests. 
Their quotations are 6.10 to 6.15 cents East St. Louis 
with 6.20 to 6.30 cents New York for July shipment. 
The leading interest, however, continues to quote 6% 
cents New York and 6.42% cents East St. Louis. 
The Chicago warehouse prices remain at $7.00 for pig 
lead and $7.50 for bar lead per hundred pounds. 





WIRE PRODUCTS EXPECTED TO ADVANCE. 

A further advance in prices on wire products is 
expected and as a result specifications have been com- 
ing in against contracts in considerably heavier vol- 
ume during the past few days. Manufacturers’ wire 
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is now quoted at 2.84 cents Chicago and 2.65 cents 
Pittsburgh while plain fence wire is quoted at a mini- 
mum of 2.64 cents Chicago and wire nails at 2.74 cents 
in carload lots. 


SOLDER. 

Chicago warehouses have reduced their quotations 
on solder one cent per pound, the new quotations be- 
ing: XXX Guaranteed, % & %, 24% cents; Com- 
mercial, % & 4%, 22 % cents; Number 1 Plumbers’, 
20 cents. 


PADLOCK PRICES ADVANCED BY ONE 
MANUFACTURER. 

One of the important padlock manufacturers 
has advanced his prices on. all padlocks, but it is 
stated by others that this really does not change the 
situation materially, as this manufacturer simply put 
his price up to correspond with those quoted by others. 


TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate manufacturers have practically disposed 
of their entire output for 1916 delivery, so that al- 
though the domestic market is quiet, prices remain 
firm, no trace of quotations below $6.00 per base box 
being found anywhere. From foreign countries in- 
quiries for heavy tonnages of tin plate are being re- 
ceived almost daily, but most of these inquiries are 
not receiving much consideration because of the in- 
ability of the mills to take care of additional business. 


SHEETS. 

In the steel sheet market there has been quite an 
increase in the interest in galvanized products, al- 
though the amount of spelter coated sheets sold during 
the week was not very large. The stiffness in spelter 
prices during the past few days has evidently had its 
effect upon consumers of galvanized sheets, as well 
as upon the manufacturer, and it is expected that 
from now on galvanized sheets will show more activ- 
ity. 28 gauge galvanized sheets are quoted for mill 
delivery at 4.49 cents Chicago, with 28 gauge black 
sheets at 3.09 cents and Io gauge blue annealed sheets 
at 3.19 in the Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts 
there appears to be a quite general opinion that prices 
on all classes of steel sheets will remain at least as 
high as they are now for a considerable time to come 
owing to the high cost of sheet bars, as well as to the 
belief that spelter will maintain its present level if it 
does not go higher. Chicago warehouses have re- 
duced their quotations on galvanized sheets 15 cents 
per hundred pounds, the new quotations being based 
on the price of $5.10 for 28 gauge. 


OLD METALS. 

Prices on iron and steel scrap as well as on most 
of the non-ferrous metals are lower, the only excep- 
tion being zinc scrap, which is one cent higher. 
Wholesale dealers report quotations as follows: Old 
steel axles, $22.50 to $23.00; old iron axles, $22.00 to 
$22.50; steel springs, $14.00 to $15.00; Number 1 
wrought iron, $14.75 to $15.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$11.50 for net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals 
are as follows per pound: Light copper, 15 cents; 
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light brass, 
aluminum, 


g cents; lead, 4% cents; zine scrap, 6 
cents ; 30 cents. 

SPELTER. 

For the first time in several weeks the spelter 
market has shown a change for the better and gal- 
vanizers are entering the market for their require- 
ments, buying fair tonnages for delivery during the 
second half, although principally for the third quarter 
of 1916. There has also been an improved demand 
for export. Asa result prices have gone up and most 
of the producers maintain a firm attitude. Prime 
Western brands are quoted at 9% to 1o cents for 
Prompt and July delivery, with August at 91% to 9% 
cents, all East St. Louis. Chicago warehouse prices 
remain at 10 cents for spelter in slabs; $21.00 for 
sheet zinc in cask lots, with $21.50 to $22.00 for less 
than cask lots. 

PIG IRON. 

Men who are usually considered good judges of 
market conditions predict that there will soon be a 
very active demand for steel making pig iron for do- 
mestic use. In the Chicago market prices remain the 
same on all grades, Northern Number 2 Foundry be- 
ing quoted at $19.00 Chicago furnace and Malleable 
at $19.50 Chicago furnace. The demand is light. In 
the Pittsburgh district the pig iron market so far as 
domestic consumption is concerned is almost at a 
standstill, but considerable business has been placed 
Prices are also being maintained firmly 
From Birmingham comes the encour- 


for export. 
in this district. 
aging report that the 90,000 tons of Southern war- 
rant iron which has been available for “peddling” for 
several months has dwindled down to a very small 
quantity, and this naturally has had a stimulating 
effect on the furnace interests which are emphatic in 
their statement that $15.00 will be the lowest price 
for Southern Number 2 Foundry for the rest of 1916. 
During the week there has been quite a number of 
inquiries, both for domestic use and for export. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 


cinnati, July 21, 1916: 

It has been too hot for much of an iron market this 
week. In the South they have had either floods or such 
torridity that outdoor labor has been almost impossible. In 
the North it has been so unbearably warm that people prefer 
to talk about the weather rather than about business. 

This week has been distinctly slow. In the South the 
speculators who bought Warrant iron are still in control of 
the situation. As long as there was continuous buying and 
an advancing market the speculators counted up their paper 
profits and did nothing. When the buying movement stopped 
and everybody was loaded up and did not want iron, then this 
resale iron was suddenly dumped on the market. Most of 
it has been absorbed, yet there is still enough of it to make 
the iron masters absolutely powerless to control the price 
of their own product—all of which is exceedingly annoying 
‘o the iron master. 

The great and striking feature of the market is still the 
demand for export, which of late has been increasing. It is 
unfortunate, however, for the general iron market that this 
export demand is practically limited to crude and finished 
steel end to high grade 3essemer. 

There has been no decline in consumption. Shipments 
from the furnaces are at the maximum rate and consumers 
are using iron as fast as it is received. They are not plac- 
ing orders for much new tonnage but are melting up the 
iron on old contracts, which is a highly satisfactory state of 
affairs. 

It does not seem likely that present market conditions 
will change for the next few weeks. We are apparently to 
have a dull and stupid waiting period. 
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METALS. 

PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.......---$18 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2........-. 18 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.........- 17 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 1........-+. 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.........+. 18 00 
Southern LS ea 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal........... 20 75 
DRED pbinbpsse tn sneuseons 18 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 


14x20 





fetal 
bad 
) 





COKE PLATES. 


20x28 m2 60 

ae 20x28 12 80 
Cokes, 216 Ibs....... IC 20x28 3 10 
Cokes, 270 Ibs....... IX 20x28 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 











100 Ibs. $3 25 medium grades........... 30&3% 
- 100 Ibs. * 30| Loaded with Smokeless Noider, ¥ 
per 100 lbs. 3 35 Sa 40&3% 
per 100 lbs. 3 45 | Winchester: 
—— pee mer 4 Speets. J ae 
mokeless Leader Grade..... 40&3 
SE PRES COLD NASD BLACK | Eick Powler...-...0..... 20&5%, 
0 MC. 
THU LD ove opis wees deed 30&3% 
an COT ET ee eee ete 40&3% 
WOE scocacsspsevase? 20&5%, 
GALVANIZED. ¢ 
Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
ro per 100lbs. $4 35 Winchester Gun Wads......... 8% 
+ eo sesescewee per otha 4 50! powder Each 
a SE ee per 1 s 465 ’ : 
SR scien bonpiel per 1001bs. 4 80 Du ont’s Sporting, tees #4 
na 4 Sissouwvsv ere per fetta ; 95 “ “ ~ aoe 
De BO cccsccccevess per] S. 10 
aS per 100lbs. 5 50 DuPont’ 4 Canisters, i Jb. 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


Se per 100 lbs. $4 65 
Dt bss avsasdones per 100\bs. 4 75 
EEE: per 100lbs. 4 85 
Er stncsvovect per 100lbs. 4 95 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


Per 100 Ibs. 

Wood's Smooth, DS ee 5 
er 3 70 

4 ad No. 25-26...... 3 75 

- a OS rr 3 80 

” = eee 3 90 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 lbs 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


STEEL. 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 8c 
SOLDER. 
XXX Guaranteed 3 & §..perlb. 244c 
Commercial 4 & 4....... = 22ic 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... oe 203c 
SPELTER. 
ER bccancenehpeteensecess 10c 


SHEET ZINC. 
SO MOE wcckeveoseseeetes $21 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$21 50 to $22 00 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base.....46 sooo. 0379C 





LEAD. 
American Pig........+. reer kg 
LE ties gates debwieaiwies edad 7 50 
National (White) brands (in less | 
than 100 tb. lots), per Ib........1lc¢ 
Sheet. 
Pull coils......0. per 100 lbs. $9 25) 
Cut 00888 ...cccee per 100lbs. 9 50 
ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 
No. 4 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 60 
Se eee re ” 75 
TI 
Sere: per lb. $0 42 
EEE. cece seoncnees Hai 
HARDWARE. 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’. 
Plumbs..... bes vepuwsnee 0 00238% 
Coopers’. 
Barton's ieee basenoseevee 
Se Se eee 15% 
Railroad. 
SOR: snd vdessesdcosees oe 39% 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F. L., Waterproof, 1-108........ 50 
PMD OL si taceskccieceosaen 45 
AD (use pees iso ucbehbaronre 75 


Shells, Loaded— 


Peg 
Loaded with Black Powder. . 20&5% 


Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 





ete: 5 40 
4-kegs.. 3 45 
canisters 60 


L. ae * en. Extra Sporting 


is Pee a eae 5 40 
L.& R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting f 

SE ERE Se ae 85 

L.&R. ‘Orange, Extra Sporting 
lb. eames ESS Pe 45 

L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters ......... 26 

L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
4-lb. canisters......... 18 


weer <* ag C.""and “‘Infallible” 
2 


ioe 
er E. C.""and “Infallible’’ 
5c ais ukine wee Bre 6 
Hercules * eC! "and “‘Infallible’’ 
10 can drums 
me .C."' and ‘‘Infallible” 
Hercules “E.C."’ and “‘Infallible’’ 
ee eS rere 
Hercules W. A. .30Cal. Rifle, 
ee $1 25 
Hercules Lightning Rifle, 
a ne ee 
Hercules Sharpshooter Rifle, 
ee PERE OT re 1 25 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
SIG oa S55 6.55 2 ines 1 00 


Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-Ib. bags, per bag....... $2 7 
Drop shot, B and — sizes, 
25-Ib. bags, per bag........ 95 
Buck shot, 25- oo. per, bag 2 95 
Chilled shot, eh ga = 3 25 


AN 
Trenton, 70 to 80 mg an per lb. 
Trenton, 83 toe 150 Ibs......  194c per Ib. 





ASBESTOS. 


Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt 


AUGERS. 
ayo “ae Sh Sd ped eke oi 70 
aa ge iP pain ie eae 50 
Carpenter’ PME sacstbocssvacvene 70% 
' Hollow. 
Bonney’ — $30.00...... 75 4 Ag 
ee eae 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, 8-inch....... oz.12 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole adh ell... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 8 00 
Ship. 
Ford’ ing with or without screw. 50% 
Snell’ 40-5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled... . = 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
labene eed scene oa per gro. 3 60 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 60 
Harness. 
a ee “4 95 
PN 6536s cisoeu~ = 90 
Shouldered.......... = 1 50 
ee ae 6 65 
Scratch 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 7 00 
o. IS, socket han'ld - 123 
No. 7 Stanley........ “ 1 95 
AXES. 
es s ~ cerngg . 4 $6 
ippincott, 3 fb...... 02. 00 
Marshall Falls City.. oe 5 00 
a - 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, ty OTR ae 
Sa: ONE, oss vinbibn aoe 35 % 
act Firemen’s (handled), 
BP eee er doz.$$9 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) ” wee 


Single Bitted (handled). 


Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
SS | eae 00 


Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... £9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
ee ere 7 00 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 lb. 


err ro per. doz. 12 50 
Pant TOS. ss cseee J1 50 
Perfect Premier...... te 12 50 


The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
4} to 5} lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


Pounds..... 


16 20 25 
Per 1,000. . “$2 50 375 450 500 


BALANCES, SPRING. 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $4 00 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 10 00 
Medium * 


eeeeeeee 


heres.” lb vcvecns 


Galvanized Iron. }bu. 1 bu. 1} bu 
| eee $5 50 8 00 11 00 


BEATERS. 
| Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned S Wire... 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. 1 30 
Bie, 30 Preston, .o i 6s eos ccse 98 
Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover askew d% $075 
No. 102 tinned... 90 
No. 150 “ ** hotel. . 1 50 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. . 2 10 
No. + 3 30 
No. oe it) oe 3 60 
No. 13 - = = 4 50 
BELLOWS. 
IE oi pKcd0b0%0d%s050078 65% 
Hand. 
nn, ETE per doz. 7 50 
es a 9 40 
Moulders’. 
a. Rey fey res = 12 60 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch ta 5 mma Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 06 
Cow. 
Se COND. 5 sicvscesesesouace 60 
BEY 0.6 Sc cescicecena’ 65&10% 
Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $6 5@ 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 0@ 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished....... —— 
oe” aaa 40 
Nickel Plated........2..22122! 30% 
NE pins os o5s445 beaks s we 40&334 
Oe rae 334% 
Miscellaneous. 


Farm, lbs... 40 
h 1 90 





50 75 
240 355 475 
BEVELS, TEE 
Stanley’s, rosewood handle, a. . 
lis 


See e reer reser eseseresesese 


Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 


100 


NES rss coin bis oes ab wd OO ee 70% 
rere ere. 5% 
PRR GING oa 55566 pew otvccdex 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double gree . -70&10% 
Ford’s Car and chine.. . 40&10% 
RSS a re ee 50% 
Oe Ee err 0% 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 30&10% 
Clark’s xpansive Sa rang Saeed 5% 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. 25% 
<A Large “ $26 00. .25% 
© er pe re eee rire 09 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
RE sss ce socavawestchetins oe 50% 
i EET TTS TS Te oy tee 15% 
Countersink. 
No. 4 Wheeler's baw id doz. $1 80 
No. 20 4 40 
American Snailhead.. 0 1 10 
Rose oer ae 1 30 
“g a ar - 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat...... se 90 
°. | SR Swase <4 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings........... 30&10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......... 40% 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 60 
ee, ee err 65 
MDS 555 sass ae ss sie 80 
eee os 15% 
Countersink......... 4 1 30 
Reamer. 
enning’s Square..... ” 2 50 
women Square..... 4 2 00 
American Octagon... “* 1 75 
Screw Driver. 
o 5 
No.7 Common......  { : 33 


No. 1 Triumph...... 











